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Our Dseap Letrer Orrice.—We find on our 
files several letters, enclosing money and ordering various 
books and Journals, which we are unable to send for want 
of proper directions, If correspondents would be more par- 
ticular in these small matters, they would save themselves 
from anxiety and delay, and us from blame. 
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writer : 


Lebanon, Boon Co., Ind. 
Sanvies Island, Oregon. 
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J. Jadson, P. M., Newtown, no State. 
Dr, Isaac B Wiltse, Bunkum, no State, 
Orlow W. Parish, no P. 0., County or State. 


When writing relative to the above, please state, “Now in 
the Deap Lerrer Orrice.” 


Lerrers properly headed and signed, with the name of 
Post Office, County, State, and Writer, properly directed 
and prepaid, will seldom fail to reach their destination. It 
will be sufficient to direct post-paid letters for us as follows : 
Fow.egs axp WELts, 181 Nassau st., New York. 












Phrenology. 


DR. PRICHARD AND PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 





Or all the writers of the present century who 
have brought to the study of nature and of sci- 
ence the varied accomplishments of a powerfal, 
educated, and active mind, none were deserving 
of more regard, or received more universal cre- 
dence and esteem than the late lamented James 
Coles Prichard, M.D., F.R.S., etc., of London. 
The yoluminous works which he has left behind 
him as records of his indefatigable industry and 
zeal, show that, while he has advanced science 
and scientific knowledge by his extensive erudi- 
tion and valuable information in many of the 
most important departments of human research, 
he has failed to give them the impress of a pow- 
erful original intellect, or of a close, logical, and 
inductive reasoner. Judging of the type and 
characteristics of his mind from his writings, we 
may ascribe to him the credit of having been a 
learned, careful, and judicious compiler, and a 
ready and elegant writer ; but must deny to him 
the honor of having been a powerful, bold, and 
ingenious originator. 

His works upon Ethnography, and certain 
specialties of the science of medicine, are ac- 
knowledged as standards in their various depart- 
ments ; are; in fact, scientific and medical classics. 
Among the more important of this better class 
are the following: A profound “ Treatise on In- 
sanity ;” another on “ Nervous Diseases ;” and an 
article on “Temperaments,” in the fourth volume 
of the “ Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine.” 

In these publications he urges a few objeetions 
against Phrenology, the more important of which 
it is our purpose to briefly consider and invalidate. 
Our object in making this review is to correct the 
falsities with which these specified portions of 
his works abound; not to assail his character, 
which is as spotless as purity, nor to detract 





aught. from his well-earned reputation, which is 
as extensive as the profession which he adorned. 

His objections will be classified, as far as poa- 
sible and practicable, under the general princi- 
ples of the science which they severally combat : 

I. The brain is the organ of the mind. Uni- 
versally admitted, and neither disputed nor de- 
nied by Dr. Prichard. 

Il, The mind, a plurality of primitive facul- 
ties; the brain; its organ, a plurality of organs 
by which each and every primitive faculty of the 
mind is brought in contact with material things. 

Objection 1st. Dr.Prichard “regards the brain 
as performing its office with one energy and 
undivided action, the continuity of its structure 
rendering this the most probable opinion.” 

Answer. This was one of the earliest, and at 
the same time weakest, objections that were 
urged against the science. But anatomists and 
physiologists of the present day teach that, 
thongh the structure of the encephalon be con- 
tinuous and indivisible into separate organs, it is 
nevertheless a congeries of nervous ganglia, con- 
trolling differing functions, and agreeing only in 
the ultimate objects of their formation—the pre- 
servation of integrity in the whole physical or- 
ganization. 

Though “the continuity of the structure of 
the brain”? may be such that no limits or lines of 
separation can be determined between the differ- 
ent organs, still this cannot be urged as a valid 
objection to the existence of these organs, since 
the same objection will apply with equal force to 
the received physiological doctrines of other por- 
tions of the system. The nerves of motion have 
never been separated at their origin and in their 
entire course from the nerves of feeling, though 
they must be different. Nor can the limits of the 
auditory, optic, and olfactory nerves be accu- 
rately traced and defined in their entire course. 
The spinal cord is a bundle of many bundles of 
nervous fibres, having many and con 
offices to perform, and yet microscopic anatomy 
has failed to trace the lines of demarcation be- 
tween these various fibres and bundles of fibres, 
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The same holds true of the brain, and yet re- 
search will unquestionably do for this organ what 
it has for the spinal cord and medulla oblongata— 
demonstrate the truth of the opinions we now en- 
tertain on the evidences of induction and theo- 
retical knowledge. In physiological and anato- 
mical inquiry we first possess ourselves of many 
and valid evidences of specialty of function, and 
then seek for those separate or congerated organs 
by which these special functions are performed, 
In this manner discoveries rapidly advance. We 
are now possessed of evidences both numerous 
and valid in relation to the special functions of 
separate, yet homogeneous portions of the en- 
cephalon, and we have now but to wait for the 
confirmatory demonstrations of anatomy and 
physiology which must ultimately follow. 

This objection is as old as Phrenology itself, 
and we are surprised at its appearance only 
when it receives the sanction of such men as Dr. 
Prichard. The ignorant bequeath it as a legacy 
to the ignorant ; the learned receive and enter- 
tain it only when prejudice blinds their reason, 
or the inherent weakness of their opinions forces 
them to advance it, from the weight which it has 
among the uninformed. 

This objection we consider refuted. 

Objection 2d. After speaking of Gall’s “at- 
tempt to locate in the brain all those properties 
which constitute the principles of action, the 
whole psychical nature of all tribes of animated 
beings,” he remarks: “Should it appear that 
similar manifestations of animal life, of instinct, 
appetency, feeling, or tendency to action, exist 
in any Two tribes, for example, and that in one 
organs are discovered to which they may be 
thought referable, while corresponding organs 
are totally wanting In the other, the very founda- 
tion of the doctrine will be shaken ; the univer- 
sality of the law, on which chiefly our admission 
of its claims is demanded, will be broken ; the co- 
extensive relation of properties and structures 
can no longer be asserted ; and we shall require 
some distinct proof, arising out of every particu- 
lar example, before we can be expected to admit 

the asserted relation in single instances.” 

This objection, briefly stated, would read 
thus: The second general principle of phre- 
nology given above, not being wniversal in 
its application to the individuals of ail tribes 
of animated beings, cannot therefore be applica- 
ble to any one single tribe or species, or to man 
alone. 

Answer. If we take a comprehensive survey 
of nature, we find all living creatures with phy- 
sical organizations perfectly adapted to the sup- 
ply of the wants of the psychical, sentient prin- 
ciple within, and to the element in which they 
exist ; and further, in proportion as the mani- 
féstations of this sentient principle advance in 
character and complexity, in the same proportion 
do we find the brain and nervous system advance 
in an upward scale of organization, and become 
more complex, by the addition and superimposi- 
tion of other parts, both simple and compound. 
We could not, therefore, expect to find the came 
parts and relations of parts in the zodphyte that 
we find in the mammal, in the fish and the man. 
As, for example, the fish lives in the water, and 
is possessed of gills for the oxygenation of its 
blood ; man lives in the atmosphere, and has 





lungs to perform the same office. The gills per- 
form for the fich the same office which the lungs 

orm for man, and are, in fact, modified lungs. 
Now, are we to assert that the blocd of the fich 
is not oxygenated, because it bas no lungs; or 
that lungs, not being the universal organs of 
respiration, are not, therefore, necessary for this 
peculiar transformation of the blood? Yet this 
is the character of this anti-phrenological rea- 
soning, which it is unnecessary for us to pursue 
farther. 

We may state, as a general principle, that 
similar functions are performed by organs cor- 
responding in their objects, though co modified 
in structure and situation as to bear little or no 
resemblance to cach other. These objections of 
the comparative anatomist rest upon the errone- 
ous assumption that relative position of structure 
in different species determines identity of func- 
tion ; but when we consider the numberless modi- 
fications of the external and internal economy of 
living creatures to suit them to their various cir- 
cumstances and conditions of existence, we cannot 
but consider these objections as invalid and utterly 
irrelevant. They would not only invalidate this 
second general principle of phrenology, but also 
the first, which is equally in principle asserted 
and maintained by all anatomy and physiology. 

Again: No one organ is universal ; that is, no 
individual organ is possessed by all species of 
animated beings. This fact itself answers the 
objection, and consequently we consider it re- 
futed. 

Ill. Size — health, temperament, education, 
ete., being equal—is a measurement of power. 

Objection 1st. He asserts that phrenologists 
acknowledge that “a certain portion of the brain 
and cranium may be greatly developed, and the 
faculty there located be still of no more than 
ordinary power ;” and that “a strongly-marked 
propensity, or decided talent, has been mani- 
fested without a corresponding amplitude of 
structure.” In the first instance, he arserts that 
phrenologists waive the objection by stating that 
natural endowments have been neglected, while 
in the second, deficient endowments have been 
increased by education. 

Answer. We cannot consider the objection as 
very weighty, since it rests upon extremely vague 
authority, Who are these “ phrenologists” who 
make there acknowledgments? Show us their 
works and records, if they have left any. In the 
names of all phrenologists with whose works we 
are familiar, with whom we have conversed, with 
whose reputation we are familiar, and, further- 
more, upon the authority of many years of 
research and observation, we flatly deny the 
asserted acknowledgment. No authority is cited, 
because no authority exists which is sufficiently 
high to give it character and weight. Practical 
phrenologists never encounter such discrepan- 
cies. We consider that it bears its answer upon 
its very face. 

Objection 2d. “It would seem probable that 
the state of interior organization from which the 
highest degree of energy in its appropriate action 
may be supposed to result, would be found in a 
brain the volume of which, both generally and in 
parts, has the medium degree of development, 
or is neither greater nor less than the average 
dimension. As far as our experience and ob- 








servation reach, it bears out this presumption ; 
the individuals whom we have known porretred 
of the greatest intellectual powers have teen 
those in the form and size of whose heads, com- 
pact and of moderate volume, nothing remarka- 
ble presented itself. We are inclined to suspect 
that deviations from this middle form ard size 
partake more or less of the nature of imperfec- 
tion and disease. Hydrocepbalic or rechitic, or 
other morbid predispositions, are perhaps the 
most frequent occasions of those unutual devel- 
opments from which great and noble qualities 
are so frequently auspicated by the canguine 
votaries of Phrenology.” 

Answer. The experience of Dr. P. is at va- 
riance with that of physiologists and phrenolo- 
gists. Discriminating between a healthy and a 
morbid brain, Magendie says: “The volume of 
the brain is generally in direct proportion to the 
capacity of the mind.” Men who have been 
remarkable for great intellectual force of charac- 
ter have invariably possessed large heads. A 
brain, such as the Doctor describes above, is 
favorable for great learning and a certain degree 
of negative eminence ; but a large-sized, deep 
brain is absolutely essential for the attainment of 
a positive preéminence—that is, a preéminence 
founded upon intellectual comprehensiveness, 
power, and originality. Knowing the readers 
of this Journal generally to be well acquainted 
with the facts and arguments by which this prin- 
ciple is established, we deem it a work of super- 
erogation to reiterate them at this time. We 
shall therefore cite a few cases to the point. 

Samuel Johnson, Edmund Burke, Napoleon L., 
Franklin, Washington, Dupuytren, Baron Cuvier, 
Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, De Witt Clinton, 
Silas Wright, and a host of others of equal note, 
were conspicuous amorg remarkable men for the 
great size of their heads. Napoleon’s, Frank- 
lin’s, Dupuytren’s, Cuvier’s, and Webster’s heads 
were over twenty-four inches in circumference, 
while the average with which Prichard was co in 
love is but about twenty-two; and yet no one 
ever prerumed that this large size was the conse- 
quence of disease, of “ hydrocephalus or rickets,” 
that “it partook more or less of the nature of 
imperfection and disease.” On the other hand, 
no man ever arrived at an equal eminence with 
any of those above mentioned whose head did 
not exceed “ the compact and moderate volume” 
mentioned above. Facts like these, based upon 
the authority of history, observation, and every- 
day experience, are arguments which cannot be 
gainsaid or resisted. If the truth were known, 
it would doubtless appear that the Doctor was 
deseribing his own, when he wrote out the charac- 
teristics of his model head. We consider the ob- 
jection as fully answered. 

Objection 3d. “When we consider the great 
amplitude which the cerebellum attains in man, 
in comparicon with its size in lower animals, we 
cannot fail to imagine some relation between 
this circumstance and the transcendent superior- 
ity of the human intellect, compared with the 
ptychical powers of brutes. Other observations 
lead us to a similar conclusion. Creatures in 
whom the cerebellum is defective display more 
or less idiotism or defect of intellect, Lut no cor- 
responding deficiency in the sexual instinct, 
which, on the contrary, often exists in such 
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of the posterior part of the head are observed to 
be followed by stupor and loss of memory, indi- 
cating the fanction of the cerebellum to be con- 
nected with the exercise of the mental faculties 
rather than of animal propensity.” 

Answer. Merely pausing long enough to no- 
tice the manifest inconsistency of denying the 
influence of size upon mental manifestation, and 
then citing the great size of the human cerebel- 
lum as a measure of human intellect, we pass on 
to make the following quotation from the first 
volume of the same author’s “ Researches into 
the Physical History of Mankind,” which pre- 
sents a manifest contradiction to the statements 
made above. 

Speaking of the facial angle of Cowper as a 
method of measuring the intelligence of animals, 
Dr. P. remarks: “It is certain that every man is 
struck with the expression of dignity or elevation 
of mind and character in the ancient busts which 
have a great facial angle, and that this expression 
would be lost, if the facial angle were contracted. 
This perception must be founded, as it would 
appear, on experience. The fact seems, indeed, 
to be a general one, that men of great intellect 
have fully-developed brains, as indicated by ele- 
vated and capacious foreheads.” * 

When the Doctor was writing upon ethnology 
he had no prejudices to overcome, and conse- 
quently wrote scientifically and phrenologically ; 
but such was not the case when he discussed the 
physiology of the brain. Further comment on 
the above is unnecessary. So glaring an incon- 
sistency in the writings of phrenologists is no- 
where to be found, accused as they have been by 
all grades of professional men of perversions of 
truth and of evidense, and of inconsistency in all 
portions of their reasonings. 

In speaking of the examples of the cretins ad- 
duced above, Dr. Andrew Combe asks, “ Whether 
a large cerebellum is altoays, or even commonly, 
accompanied by transcendent superiority of intel- 
lect? or whether, in the first twenty men he could 
meet, fifteen would not disprove the alleged con- 
comitance ?”’ He further states that he has met 
with many cases, some living cretins, and others 
skulls in anatomical collections, the histories of 
which were known, where the cerebella have 
been large, “ accompanied with the transcendent 
intelligence of mprocy.” 

The objection we considered as powerless be- 
fore we began its answer, and answer it only as 
coming from such high authority as to derive 
extrinsic importance from its author. 

The preceding objections are to be found 
mostly in Dr. P.’s article on “ Temperaments.” 
In the appendix to his “Treatise on Insanity,”’ 
he states, in substance, “that many physicians, 
superintendents of extensive lunatic asylums, 
who had addicted themselves to the stady of 
Phrenology, and were predisposed to imbibe the 
opinions of its authors,” refused to acknowledge 
its truth ; and he further declares that he does 
not “remember to have found one who could say 
that his own observations had afforded any evi- 
dence favorable to the doctrine.” 


In combating this assertion, Dr. Andrew Combe 
mentions a few leading French writers upon in- 
sanity, and the medical superintendents of no less 





, than six British insane asylums, all men of high 
impels them to furious excesses. Again, injuries | 


professional standing and of the first abilities, 
whose observations have proved favorable to 
Phrenology, and who have declared the same in 
their published reports and other writings. And 
this list might further be enlarged by the addi- 
tion of manyAmericans occupying similar posts. 

There are other objections by the same author 
which we have passed over in silence, as unim- 
portant, or resting for support upon those ad- 
duced and controverted. In these latter we find 
nothing in reality adverse to Phrenology ; nothing 
which disproves its fandamental doctrines. We 
have passed by the learned Doctor’s attempts to 
detract from the value of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim’s anatomical discoveries, as unworthy their 
author. We read them with sorrow, and pass 
over them in silence. To Dr. Prichard’s adverse 
statements we may apply the following remark 
of Gall on the assertion of Plato, (repeated also 
by Bichat and Richerund,) that there wasa propor- 
tion between the length of the neck and the vigor 
of the intellect, the shortest neck being most fa- 
vorable : “ Here the authority of Plato proves but 
one thing; which is, that men who enjoy great 
reputation ought, above all others, to avoid throw- 
ing out ideas at random, for however erroneous 
they may be, they will be repeated for centuries.” 


Biography. 


TECUMSEH. 











A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Ir may be that a sort of hereditary conscious- 
ness of injustice to the Indians, cojperating with 


“a desire to do something to atone for the out- 
rages of our progenitors, has had some influence * 


in begetting the peculiarly saddening interest 
which attaches to the broken and scattered and 
peeled fragments of the aboriginal possessors of 
this continent. If so, it would seem to present 
the converse of the feeling, sometimes traceable 
in individuals, which generates a seeming dislike 
for those whom we are conscious of having 
wronged. It will be observed that we speak of 
this as “seeming,” for we are loth to conclude 
that so unreasonable a play of feelings can cha- 
racterize any considerable number of our race, 
even amid their more perverted manifestations. 
But whatever may be the collateral or coSpera- 
tive causes of the intense interest referred to, it 
unquestionably exists, and is clearly referable 
primarily to inherent traits of the Indian cha- 
racter—traits which have never failed to com- 
mand respect, nay, more than respect—admira- 
tion itself. When thinking of the commiserative 
lines of Pope, 
“Lo! the poor Indian, whose untutored mind 
Sees God in trees, and bears him’in the wind,” 

there instinctively breaks in upon us this thought : 
that the spirit of a Powhatan, a Tecumseh, an 
Osceola, a Black Hawk, or a Red Jacket would, 
if permitted to hear us, fling scowling contempt 
into our. for our patronizing pity, exclaim- 
ing, “ We never petitioned you for pity ; we only 
demanded justice!’ For the Indian’s soul, un- 
perverted by civilization’s goading injustice, in- 
tuitively saw the iaseparability of the attributes 





of justice and mercy, so beautifully indicated by 
such scriptural phrases as “ justice tempered with 
mercy,”” 

Prominent on the page of history, as among 
the earlier actors on the stage of American civil- 
ization, we find the name of Tecumseh. None is 
80 prominent, indeed, except that of Powhatan ; 
but the romantic display of the benevolence of 
his remarkable daughter, Pocahontas, and the 
association of the name with the settlement of 
the mother of States, and with that of the eccentric 
Randolph of Roanoke, have had more or less to 
do with his prominence. If native force of cha- 
racter, unaided by factitious circumstances, is the 
test of character employed, Tecumseh’s name 
will stand preéminently among those which 
“ were not born to die” from the memory of the 
posterity of even an antagonistic race. This we 
do not propose to demonstrate in the necessa- 
rily brief biographical narrative which we are 
about to give, but we shall state enough to put 
those who desire to study thoroughly a character 
of intense interest, in the way of so doing at their 
leisure. , 

We have preserved the popular orthography 
of the name of our subject, though it was origin- 
ally spelled Tecumtha. The termination of the 
word might seem to give an indication confirm- 
atory of the inference that Tecumseh’s veins con- 
tained the qualities of both the ancient Grecian 
and the Anglo-Saxon bloods; but we are rather 
inclined to think that this is a mistake, having 
for its foundation the mere supposition that his 
paternal ancestors were Saxons, and his maternal 
ones Greeks. At any rate, we have, as against 
the application of this flattering unction to our 
vain Anglo-Saxon souls, the concurrent opinions 
of John Johnson, the Indian agent at Pequa, 
Ohio, and of Stephen Ruddell, who was a pri- 
soner among the Shawanoes, or Shawnees, as 
they are more commonly called, of whom the 
great chief was a descendant. 


Tecumseh’s father’s name was Puckeshinwa, 
his mother’s, Methoataske. The former was of 
the Kiscopoke tribe, the latter of the Turtle 
tribe, both tribes of the great Shawnee nation. 
They removed from Florida to the north side of 
the Ob-hi-ho river, as the Indians pronounced it, 
about the middle of the last century. His father, 
who was also a chief, to which position he rose by 
his prowess, fell in the battle of the Kanawa, 
which took place in 1774. He left five sons besides 
Tecumseh, and one daughter. His eldest son, 
Cheeseekan, is said to have assumed the special 
tutorage of Tecumseh, directing the mock battle- 
sports in which he is said to have taken peculiar 
delight, a la Vapoleon ; and he is represented 
to have shown great concern, not only as to his 
proper preparation for the life of the war-ch ief, 
but also as to his moral education, instilling into 
his mind a love of truth and valor, and a hatred 
of lies and other indications of moral turpitude, 
And here we feel tempted to digress just enough 
to say that his tutor was himself an exemplifica- 
tion of what he taught, though far less known 
to fame than his younger brother. He fought by 
his father’s side at the battle of Kanawa, and led 
an expedition of the Shawanoes to the south, of 
which Tecumseh was a member. He was ulti- 
mately killed while displaying the most self- 
sacrificing courage. This is illustrated by an 
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anecdote furnished by Benjamin Drake’s memoir, 


well worth recording: During the expedition, | 
they joined some Cherokees in an attack upona | 
fort garrisoned by a party of whites. While they | 
were planning their attack, Cheeseekau had a | 


prevision of his own fate, which he stated to his 
comrades in an earnest speech, in which he pre- 
dicted the fact and precise manner of his death. 
He exhorted them not to regard his death, but 
to fight on, and the day would be theirs. They 


He fell from a shot in the forehead, as foreseen. 
His last words were curiously characteristic. He 
expressed great joy at dying in battle. He did 
not wish, he notified them, to be carried home for 
burial, “ like a woman,”’ but to be left on the field 
of strife, that the fowls of the air might pick his 
bones! His followers were so terror-stricken and 
disheartened by the fulfilment of his prevision, 
that they did not fulfil their leader’s directions, 
but suddenly retreated from the field. The cha- 
racter of Tecumseh’s sister, Tecumapease, is de- 
scribed as that of a very noble woman to whom he 
was fondly devoted, and who exercised a recipro- 
eal and moralizing influence upon his character 
Her husband was a “ brave,” named Wasegoboath, 
(Stand Firm,) who fought with his distinguished 
brother-in-law at the celebrated battle of the 
Thames, in which he wasslain. She accompanied 


-_-—————— 2 





Tecumseh to Quebec, when he visited that city 
in 1814, and was an object of peculiar interest 
there. Subsequently to the declaration of peace, 
she returned to the vicinity, where she found her 
grave soon afterwards. We have no room to trace 
the family’s members farther. 

There has been not a little disputation respect- 
ing the birth-place of Tecumseh, several places 
putting in their claim. The most reliable account 


| locates his birth in the valley of the Miamis, on 
vainly urged him to escape his foreseen peril. | 


the bank of the Mad river, near Springfield, 
Ohio, and in an Indian village, known to anti- 
quaries as “Old Chillicothe.” This was the 
ancient Piqua village of the Shawanoes, on the 
site of which West Boston has since been founded. 
The scenery around the great war-chief’s birth- 
spot was, and is even now comparatively, such 
as would be calculated to inspire the soul with 
grand and noble purposes, according to his here- 
ditary notions of those impulses. On the south, 
and between the village and the river, was a 
wide-expanded prairie ; on the north-east, bold 
cliffs ; on the west and south-west, timbered land, 
of whose luxuriant and massive growth the writer 
of this saw remnants, in 1822, which ap sought 
in vain now, amid the teeming agricultural ea- 
croachments on the giant trees of the West. On the 
opposite side of the river was another prairie, 
stretching back to the highlan’: The river 





sweeping by in a graceful curve, the precipitous 
cliffs, the undulating and rolling hills, the flower- 
tinted carpet of the prairies, all united to pre- 
sent a scene of rare attractiveness, while its 
primeval beauty remained undisturbed by civil- 
ization’s touch. Here Tecumseh returned, in 
1790, with all that Indian Inhabitiveness, or love 
of home, so graphically represented in Franken- 
stein’s great panorama of Niagara, which repre- 
sents one of the race gazing with peculiar rap- 
ture upon the scenes of his childhood. 

It would require the entire space of the JournnaL 
to recount the many battles in which opr subject 
took a prominent part. A brief sketch of that 
of the Thames must suffice. It took place Oct. 
5th, 1813. The death of Tecumseh, and of his 
brave brother-in-law, Wasegoboath, which took 
place there, have given it an unwonted degree of 
celebrity. Perhaps no event of modern times 
has been the theme of more curious and even ex- 
cited speculation, than the question, “ Who killed 
Tecumseh?’ We doubt whether “ Who was the 
author of Junius ?”’ has evoked more inquiry than 
it. Col. R. M. Johnson’s friends have generally 
clung most tenaciously and successfully to that 
‘“‘ honor,” about which we are not in the least con- 
cerned to enter the lists. In view of the but too 
strongly confirmed attestations as to the conduct 
of the Ameritan soldiets towards their great 
prostrated foe, no man of refined sensibility would 
be anxious to claim participation in the disgrace- 
ful as well as barbaric transaction. Mr. James 
asserts, on page 295 of his history, that Tecum- 
seh was not only “scalped,” but that his body 
was actually flayed/ and his skin made into 
razor-straps by the Kentuckians! 

Tecumseh is said to have gone into the mem- 
orable battle of the Thames, which ended his bold 
career, with a presentiment, common to the In- 
dians, that he would not survive. The official 
account, given by the officers of the British allied 
forces, awards deserved praise to his conduct 
during the terrific conflict. It is admitted that 
the Indians excelled General Proctor’s troops 
in both tact and bravery. General* Tecumseh’s 
noble voice was distinctly heard throughout the 
battle, animating his followers to deeds worthy 
of their race. When his voice ceased in death, 
his followers fled. The British troops had already 
surrendered. 

Tecumseh was in the prime of aboriginal man- 
hood when slain, his age being only forty-four. 
His person was not tall, (five feet ten inches,) 
yet it had great power to impress. Though 
stouter than most Indians, he was remarkably 
agile and indefatigable, even for cne of his own 
race. Though very austere in his manner, 
which was doubtless essential to his success as 
a swayer of the passions and purposes of others, 
he was remarkably benevolent for an Indian war- 
rior, as many of his acts plainly indicated. Such 
was the noble exhortation against the burning of 
prisoners, recorded of the first scene of the kind 
which he witnessed, the result whereof was a dis- 
use of this cruel custom by his tribe. The exist- 
ence of the more prominent organs exhibited 
by the accompanying portrait, was abundantly 
confirmed in his life. He was proud and firm. 





* Though this is the first place in which we have thus enti- 
tled him, Tecumseh held a Brigadier-General’s commission 
in the allied army. 
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But his history has always impressed us as pre- 
senting a degree of conscientiousness beyond the 
average developments of his race, and there 
can be such a thing as conscientiousness even 
amid a life controlled by the Indian’s hereditary 
impulses to cruelty, queerly as it might seem to a 
casual observer, when displaying itself under the 
light of Christiauity’s golden rule. Nay, did Te- 
cumseh fail to “do unto othersas he would have 
them do unto him?” A word here, which is this : 
When Christians, who profess to obey a gospel 
such as theirs, cease to take the lives of their fel- 
lows with the coolness of legalized murder, with 
all their prisons wherein to safely keep their err- 
ing brothers, it may be allowable to complain of 
Indian customs amid the wilderness! Besides, 
while the history of William Penn and the Penn- 
sylvania Indians remains unobliterated, it be- 


comes us to inquire how much our very different | 


treatment of the race, elsewhere, has done to 


make the Indian character display itself as it — 


has so generally done. 


Tecumseh’s self-esteem gave some remarkable | 
displays, as when he declined to confer with a | 
messenger from Captain Wells, the Indian agent | 
at Fort Wayne, sending him word that his council- | 


fires had been lighted by the Great Spirit on the 
appointed spot, and sternly and scornfully saying : 
“Tf he has any thing to communicate to me, he 
must come here ;’’ and then, again, when he refused 
to visit the National Capitol, though anxious to do 
so, because Governor Harrison refused him his 
accustomed escort. 


But not alone in this respect did General Har- | 


rison feel the peculiar force of the character of 


his great antagonist. We mean not to disparage — 
the mental ability of the former, when we say that 
Tecumseh was his superior in many respects. This - 


was not-only indicated through the arrangement 
and employment of the battle-field’s machinery, 
but in their official conferences. Tecumseh showed 
himself a diplomatist of rare grasp and tact for 


one in his adverse circumstances. And here we | 


feel moved to put in a caveat for him, by giving 
it as our opinion that, though personally ambi- 
tious, he was more controlled by a desire to rescue 
and elevate his race than to aggrandize himself. 
The great purpose of his life seemed to be to 
unite all the Indian tribes of the continent in some 
form of confederated fraternity. 

Perhaps the highest compliment which could 
have been paid to his fame is the epic poem of 
“ Tecumseh,” written by George H. Colton. As 
the most fitting conclusion for this sketch of a 
great hero—of whom a great statesman has said, 
that nothing but the power of the United States, 
probably, prevented him from appearing in his- 
tory as the founder of an empire as great as that 
of Mexico or Peru—we will give a single stanza 
from the “ War Song of Tecumseh,” so felicitously 
introduced by the poet into his epic : 

“Ha! ha! the battle’s around me! 
Who is afraid to die, 
When he with his foe may Me? 
Thus, thus, my blow 
Hews down the foe! 
From the graves of our fathers we will never fly ! 
God of the battle, hear! 


' Tecumseh knows not fear! 
. Though the hour of my fate be near, 
. © Death, I come!” 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
PHRENOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
PORTRAIT. 

Tuts is the temperament which, ever since we 
began to observe the influence of different organ- 
isms on the phrenological faculties, we have called 
the thinking, willing, impressive, clear-headed 
temperament. Indeed, it is our model sample 
of this organism. Nor do we now call to mind a 
distinguished thought-writer in whom it was not 
conspicuous, According to the old nomenclature, 
it would be called the bilious-nervous. In the 
improved, the motive-mental. In plain Saxon, 
we call it a combination of the powerful, the 
active, and the mental, thus giving to this power 
and activity a mental direction. This power is 


cles always accompany prominent bones; for 
how could the former work on weak bones, and 
of what use strong bones with weak muscles !— 
and this activity by length of face, phrenological 
organs, neck, and person. Mr. Emerson is tall 


_ and spare, narrow-chested, and has a high and ob- 


long, instead of a wide, round head. This signifies 
thatall his faculties ascend, instead of descend- 
ing. Agd this ascension of his head is no mean 
recommendation of his philosophy. We do not 
by this endorse it, but simply assert that its 
tone and tendency are ascending, not sensualiz- 
ing. Such a head will never carry its followers 





downwards towards the gross, but always up- 
wards, towards the noble and spiritual. And we 
submit whether this is not the practical tendency 
of his writings and lectures, 

Of his individual organs, Comparison is shown 
in this likeness to be unmistakably predomi- 
nant, and rarely found as large. How perfectly 
this corresponds with his clear, close, com- 
parative, critical, discriminating style and cast of 
mind! Of that breadth s:.d power conferred by 
Causality, he has less than of the lucid, appro- 
priate, logical, and discerning. This organ, with 
Language, uses words with exactness and preci- 
sion, saying just what, and only what, is meant ; 
and giving perspicuity. These organs also give 
scholarship, and excellence in studying thé lan- 


guages. 

Of Order, he has also a large share ; but it also 
must take especially a mental direction to meth- 
odize subjects, paragraphs, sentences and words, 
and bring in every thing exactly in it’ right place. 
Indeed, all his perceptives are large. 

Of Agreeableness, he seems to have less in 
Phrenology than we had supposed belonged to 
him. 

Benevolence, Veneration, and Firmmiess are 
large, and the whole coronal region fully deve- 
loped. Combativeness seems large, and Destruc- 
tiveness full, which corresponds with his well- 





* The above portrait of Mr. Emerson, we are sorry to be obliged to say, 
ia not a very good one, The from which it was drawn was 


not » happy likeness, and does not give one a true impression of its subject. 
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known energy in pushing forward his peculiar 
views. We once heard him deliver a lecture, at 
the close of which a vote of disapprobation was 
passed, because, as alleged, his views clashed with 
the Bible, to which we do not remember that he 
made any reply; whether because he quailed 
before censure, or preferred, in dignified silence, 
to leave them where his lecture placed them, we 
could not certainly perceive. 

This temperament always accompanies strong 
social qualities, along with much exclusiveness 
and pride of character: and as far as we can judge, 
from the general make of his head, this corre- 
sponds with his developments. 

Ideality and sublimity both stand out fully de- 
veloped. This corresponds with his confessed 
classical elegance and purity of style, and general 
elevation of sentiment. Such a head would have 
many admirers, especially among the ideal and, 
exquisitely organized. All his talents show to 
excellent advantage. Money does not seem tobe 
his idol. Ambition and the love of criticism seem 
to be his paramount characteristics, Does this 
phrenological view of his character correspond 
with its real manifestations in his writings and 
every-day life? 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, 

In furnishing a brief notice of this celebrated 
writer, we are tempted to indulge in an estimate 
of his character and genius, rather than to attempt 
any formal narrative of the events of his life. 
Like most men addicted to the pursuit of letters, 
he has made his mark in the sphere of thought 
far deeper than in that of action. His tempera- 


ment is essentially contemplative ; his favorite | 
haunts are the retirements of rural scenes, or the | 


solitude of the study; and although a vigilant 
observer and keen critic of public affairs, he per- 
sonally stands aloof from the conflicts of the 
times: no party can claim him as an adherent ; 
and the energy and persistence which in this 
country are usually given to politics and trade, 
have been consecrated by him to the study of the 
universe and the investigation of truth. Through- 
out his life, he has been a watchful listener to 
the lessons of nature. " In his view, the materi- 
al creation is but an emblem of spiritual life, 
surcharged with an inexpressible and infinite 
wisdom, and possessing a mystic adaptation to the 
harmonies of the soul. To trace the operations 
of a subtle divine Presence in the mysteries of 
being—to ascend from the visible phenomena to 
universal laws—to embody the absolute, the un- 
changing, the perfect in the expressive forms of 
poetry—these are the problems which have chal- 
lenged his warmest interest, and made him a re- 
tired and meditative sage, instead of a man of 
affairs. His history, accordingly, is written in 
the records’ of thought, not in the course of 
events. 

Mr. Emerson was born in Boston, in the year 
1803. His father, descended from a rigid Puritan 
ancestry, was the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in that city, and though not dis- 
tinguished for original or brilliant talents, was a 


man of cultivated and elegant tastes, well im-_ 


bued with the learning of his day, and a model of 
integrity, high moral aims, and devotion to his 
profession. Mr. Emerson’s mother, whose recent 
decease at an advanced age has called forth 











numerous expressions of admiration and rever- 
ence, was a lady of uncommon personal beauty, 
combining a singular dignity of manners with 
graceful amenity, and no less remarkable for the 
vigor and justness of her intellect, than for the 
cheerful serenity and sunny loveliness of her dis- 
position. Receiving his preparatory education at 
the public schools of Boston, Ralph Waldo was fit- 
ted at an early age for Harvard University, which 
he entered in the year 1817. During his academic 
course, except to his most intimate friends, he gave 
little promise of the peculiar distinction which his 
subsequent life has achieved. He paid little atten- 
tion to the regular studies of the place. He was 
content with an obscure rank in his college class. 
To the casual observer, he appeared as a cold, 
reserved, dreamy youth, whose intellect needed 
the fire of enthusiasm to warm it into genial ac- 
tion. He was little known among his associates, 
was hardly spoken of among the young men of 
mark whose early brilliancy gave flattering pre- 
sage of future greatness, and was almost eclipsed 
in college estimation by a throng of popular ri- 
vals, whose showy and effective talents distanced 
competition. There were a few, however, who 
did not fail to discover the signs of genius in the 
juvenile recluse. They noted, in connection with 
the manly bearing of the boy, a certain maturity 
of wisdom, uncommon at his age ; a bold origi- 
nality of thought, which his gentle courteousness 
could not conceal; and the seeds of that quaint 


| felicity of expression which, in his essays and 


discourses, has given a new illustration of the 
resourees of Our mother-tongue. Meantime, the 
negligent college student was not idle. Instinct- 
ively rejecting the studies which afforded no 
appropriate nutriment to his mind, he was quiet- 
ly making acquaintance with the master-minds 
who at that time could “ rule his spirit from their 
urn.” If he found no food convenient for him 
in the crabbed mathematical formulas, and the 
superficial metaphysical hair-splittings, which at 
that time were the order of the day in the vener- 
able halls of the university, he was learning to 
explore the treasures of Shakspere, and Milton, 
and Montaigne, and to appropriate their riches to 
his own mental sustenance and growth. At the 
same time, he became conversant with the best 
spirit of the classics, although he never took de- 
light in philological niceties. He cultivated the 
art of elocution with great care, and soon became 
distinguished for his impressive and original de- 
livery. His favorite recreation was listening to 
the conspicuous orators of that time, among 
whom Webster, Everett, and Channing were pre- 
eminent. As far as his cool and unimpassioned 
nature permitted, his admiration of those elegant 
speakers amounted to enthusiasm. Nor was he 
less devoted to the practice of rhetorical compo- 
sition. In this branch of the college exercises, 
he soon won an honorable and brilliant reputa- 
tion. An essay on “The Death of Socrates,” 
which gained the first annual prize for excellence 
in writing, attracted much attention by its origi- 
nality of conception and its exquisite grace of 
style. It is still remembered by his contempo- 
raries in the university as an extraordinary pro- 
duction, even for a mature writer, and still more 
for one who had scarcely completed his sixteenth 
year. The poetical talent, for which Mr. Emer- 
son has since attained such a well-merited fame, 
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was developed to a considerable extent before 
leaving college. His principal specimens in 
this kind were poems delivered at the public ex- 
hibitions of the under-graduates, and a valedic- 
tory on the final leave-taking of a college life by 
his class. It is believed that some of the smaller 
pieces in his volume of poems were written dur- 
ing his residence in Cambridge. He was in the 
habit of composing a great deal, both in prose 
and verse. His copious journals, to which he de- 
voted his best hours, were filled with snatches of 
thought, fragmentary suggestions, isolated hints, 
brief criticisms and comments, and occasional un- 
finished poetic effusions. It was his practice after- 
wards to develop and elaborate these sketches, 
and work them up into his more formal compo- 
sitions. The inconsecutive and abrupt character 
which many complain of in his style, is no doubt 
partly due to this practice. 

Upon taking his first degree at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1821, Mr. Emerson engaged in the busi- 
ness of teaching ; and for several years, in con- 
nection with an elder brother, the Hon. William 
Emerson, now of New York city, conducted a 
school for young ladies in Boston, which was 
considered at the head of the private institutions 
for education in that polished metropolis. He 
became a universal favorite both with parents 
and pupils, and laid the foundation of the high 
repute for integrity, refinement, and elevation 
of character, which has since attended him wher- 
ever he is known. : 

The next step in Mr. Emerson’s career was his 
entrancz into the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
as a theological student. Here he was more de- 
voted 10 the pursuits of elegant literatare than 
to the appropriate studies of the place. He was 
never content with the arid speculations of the- 
ology. They awakened no interest in hi§ mind ; 
searcely left a trace upon his memory. It was 
soon perceived that he could not drill in the uni- 
form of a sect, although one of the most liberal 
pretensions. The ethical view of life was now 
predominant in his thoughts. He aspired to a 
stern, sublime morality, savoring more of the 
wisdom of the Stoics than of the tender gentle- 
ness of Christianity. Upon commencing his pub- 
lic fanctions in the pulpit, he was heard with 
mingled wonder, admiration, and astonishment. 
His manner was entirely unique. With his clear, 
sonorous, and silvery voice, betraying no trace of 
the formal elocution of the schovls ; the secular 
bearing of his erect, manly figure ; the singular 
union of paradox and common sense in his state- 
ments; the copiousness, unexpectedness, and 
quaint audacity of his illustrations ; his utter free- 
dom from any thing like religious dogma or tra- 
ditional phrase ; and the pointed and startling 
emphasis with which he enforced the principles 
of spiritnal nodleness and manly individuality of 
aim and endeavor, his audiences were struck 
dumb with surprise, and were at a loss to assign 
to the new prophet his true position. 

After preaching in various pulpits in Boston 
and other Massachusetts parishes, Mr. Emerson 
was invited to take charge of the religious soci- 
ety in the former city which had been vacated 
by the accession of its former pastor, the Rev. 
Henry Ward, Jr., to a chair in the University. 
In the discharge of his official functions, Mr. 
Emerson was faithful, devoted, earnest, although 
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he did not shape his gourse according to the 
beaten routine of the profession. With an in- 
nate aversion to traditional usage, he consulted 
only his own sense of propriety and order in the 
eof hisduties. His success, however, 

in the highest sense of the term, was great. He 
won all hearts by the beauty of his private life, 
while his public ministrations gathered around 
him the choicest youth of the city, to whose 
aspirations for the highest excellence he gave a 
fresh impulse. In the midst of his brilliant ca- 
reer, the people of his charge were startled at his 
announcement of doubts in regard to the perma- 
nence and efficacy of the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. His scruples on this point soon ripened 
into positive conviction. He declared his inability 
to continue the administration of the ordinance, 
and after a series of amicable diseussions between 
his society and himself, he resigned his pastoral 
charge. Since that time he has not engaged in 
clerical pursuits, but at his beautiful rural resi- 
dence in Concord, Mass., surrounded with all the 
means and appliances of intellectual luxury, and 
honored by “troops of friends,’’ who wait upon 
his words of wisdom as upon the utterances of an 
oracle, he has led a life of serene contemplation 
and communion with nature, maintaining his in- 
tercourse with the busy world chiefly by means 
of his writings and lectures, which have extended 
his fame wherever the English language is spoken. 
The works which Mr. Emerson has given to the 
public are few in number, though of wide infia- 
ence. They consist principally of a little volume 
entitled “‘ Nature,” two series of Essays, a volume 
on “ Representative Men,” and several lectures 
and anniversary discourses, besides the strongly- 
marked papers which he contributed to the Bos- 
ton magazine of transcendental philosophy and 
criticism called “The Dial.” <A collection of 
poems published in 1846 presents a characteristic 
transcript of his genius, but on account of their 
excessive quaintness, obscurity of thought, and 
harshness of diction, they have not—with the 
exception of a few pieces—attained the degree of 


thinkers to his prose writings. 

In stating the intellectual position occupied by 
Mr. Emerson, it is almost sufficient to say that he 
is the apostle of an exaggerated individualism. 
He has little sense of the sympathies which con- 
nect the different members of the human family, 


sonal intuitions. He loves to sit alone. He 
values a solitary walk more than the richest and 
sweetest companionship. Nature speaks to him 


society, though always exhibiting a noble and 
gracious courtesy, he seems to fear an infringe- 
ment of his own peculiar mode of being, and 


self-possession in any casual excitements ; ques- 
tioning rather than communicative, and preserv- 
ing a serene, Jove-like composure amidst the 
most potent contagion of enthusiasm or hilarity. 


His strong assertion of individualism is com- | 


bined with a singular freedom from passion. His 
clear, cold intellectuality predominates over sen- 
timent. He is always in the critical, unassent- 


ing mood. His mind operates by protest and 


exclusion. No one ever saw him kindled into 


— aan 


enthusiasm by sympathy with an idea or a per- 
son. His icy calmness of demeanor would al- 
most lead you to think that the blood did not 
run red in his veins. This perpetual equilibrium 
pervades his whole character. In the sphere of 
ethics he is just, rather than generous. No 
temptation could lead him to do a conscious 
wrong to a fellow-being ; but he could never be 
beguiled into an extravagant action by devotion 
to an inspiring cause. The element of sponta- 
neous, self-forgetting impulse seems to have been 
omitted in his composition. 

It is remarkable that, with this frigidity of 
temperament, his mental operations should par- 
take more of an intuitive than reflective cha- 
racter. He realizes the paradox of thinking by 
impulse and acting by deliberation. Relying on 
certain mystic revelations to the soul of the indi- 
vidual, he shows scarcely any trace of the logical 
faculty. He doubtless has a method of his own, 
but it is never visible to his readers. His writ- 
ings never betray an attempt at argument. 
You look in vain for any consecutive order in the 
array of his thoughts. With the brilliancy of 
the pieces of glittering metal in the kaleidoscope, 
they exhibit also their confusion. It is said that 
the experiment has been sometimes tried of read- 
ing his pages upwards from the bottom, with the 
result of a no less lucid meaning than by the or- 
dinary mode. 

Rejecting the processes of logic, and falling 
back on “ the indomitable instinets of the soul” — 
to use his owl characteristic phrase—Mr. Emer- 
son’s predominant individualism leads him to 


the universe has no antiquity. It is a virgin 
world, fresh from the hands of the Creator, like 


’ the first mother of men in the bosom of Paradise. 


He is a seeker with no Past at his back. He be- 
lieves in the perennial influence of inspiration. 
Wisdom was not exhausted with Plato. The 
world of poetry is as rich in original suggestions 
as in the days of Pindar and Euripides. Sublimity 





| did not die out with Dante and Milton, nor beauty 
admiration which is accorded by a large class of | 


with Phidias and Raphael, nor are new seers into 
the mysteries of the human heart impossible after 
Shakspeare. Strains of as ravishing music may 
spring from the depths of the American forest as 
from the creations of Beethoven and Mozart. The 
individual soul now conceals the elements of po- 


| etry, and prophecy, and the vision of God, as in 
but is absorbed in the consciousness of high per- | 


the days of yore. 
With this faith, Mr. Emerson attaches no import- 
ance to traditional opinions. Whatever convic- 


| tion he may cherish emanates from his own mind. 
in more tender and impressive tones than the | 
voice of man or woman, In his intercourse with | 


He casts his calm, searching eye over the uni- 
verse, as if he were the only spectator of its in- 
finity. No school of philosophy or religion can 
hold this broad, untrammelled thinker within its 


| walls. Even the great teachers of humanity, on 
hence is constantly on his guard, never losing his | 


whose faintest accents the world has hung with 


| reverence, challenge no fealty from his autocratic 


intellect. Hints and monitions he may receive 


from their words; but authority never. Nor is | 


he less exclusive of the past, in the realms of 
imagination. The authentic bards who have 
almost given law to Nature have searcely caught 
a glimpse of her glories. “ By Latin and English 
| poetry,” says he, “we were born and bred in an 
oratorio of praises of nature ; flowers, birds, moun- 
| tains, sun and moon ; yet the naturalist of thishour 


ignore the past, and live in the present. To him | 





finds that he knows nothing, by all their poems, of 
any of these fine things. Further inquiry will dis- 
cover that nobody—that not these chanting poets 
themselves knew any thing sincere of these hand- 
some natures they so commended—that they con- 
tented themselves with the passing chirp of a 
bird that they saw one or two mornings, and list- 
lessly looked at sunsets, and repeated idly these 
few glimpses in their song. But go into the 
forest, you shall find all new and undescribed. 
The man who stands on the sea-shore, or who 
rambles in the woods, seems to be the first man 
that ever stood on the shore, or entered a grove, 
his sensations and the world are so novel and 
strange.” 

Mr. Emerson, although a rigid observer of the 
conventional proprieties of life, has little respect 
for a formal, imitative, stereotyped virtue. The 
stamp of nature and originality, in his view, 
would sanction almost any episode from the regu- 
lar highway of ethics. He judges of character 
not by its accordance with any artificial code, but 
by the test of genuineness and native individu- 
ality. He rejects no coin that has the true ring, 
for want of the sign of some approved mint. 
While his own life is a model of saintly and 
ascetic purity, his principles, it may be thought, 
might lead others of a less fortunate mould to 
convert the ‘iberty which he ineuleates into 
abuse. 


With great constitutional caution, Mr. Emer- 
son’s love of originality never degenerates into 
recklessness. He is too serene, too measured, too 
critical, to become the sport of any excitement. 
Devoted to new ideas, he cannot be said io in- 
dulge a passion for progress. He is no reformer, 
either by taste or conviction. He has hardly 
been known to express a sympathy even with 
movements which embody his own peculiar ideas. 
Translated from the world of thought into that of 
action, he fails to recognize his favorite concep- 
tions. Hence his influence on society is indirect, 
rather than positive. He will leave his mark on 
the age, more by the energy of fervent minds to 
whom his ideas are an inspiration, than by 
broadly imprinting on it the signature of his own 
hand. 


A strong vein of common sense runs through 
Mr. Emerson’s character, tempering his boldest 
flights with its conservative influence. He is 
habitually sceptical and distrustful. He is the 
last man to be victimized by any popular illu- 
sion. To his sharp and clear perceptions, the 
world is never veiled beneath any poetical hallu- 
cinations. An idealist in theory—as far as such 
a thinker can be said to have any theory—he 
cherishes a most persistent and unrelenting at- 
tachment to reality. There never was a keener 
observer of nature or of society. His *zscriptive 
sketches have all the minute fidelity of a minia- 
ture painting. He unites the dreamy, mystical 
contemplation of an Oriental sage with the hard, 
robust, practical sense of a Yankee adventurer. 


In person Mr. Emerson is slender, above the 
middle stature, and with a commanding and im- 
pressive countenance. The lines of deep thought 
with which it is inscribed are softened by an ex- 
pression of peculiar sweetness, while every tone 
and movement are characterized by an incom- 
parable dignity and refinement. 
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Physical Geography. 








TERRESTRIAL FORMS: 
BEING HINTS TOWARDS THE STUDY OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


GrooraPnry, as now generally taught in our schools, 
is a comparatively barren and uninteresting study, 
and has but slight claim to be ranked among the 
sciences. It consists principally in a collection of 
partial and unmeaning facts in regard to the natural 
forms and political divisions of the earth’s surface, 
and the social condition and government of the vari- 
ous nations which inhabit it. Of the mutual relations 
of these facts little or nothing is said, and the student 
is left to infer that none exist except such as are 
merely accidental or arbitrary. No wonder the study 
is branded as dry and unprofitable. It is with the 
hope of helping to redeem Geography from this false 
position, and of promoting a more general recogni- 
tion of its dignity and importance as a science, that 
we have proposed to ourselves to prepare a series of 
three or four articles on the subject for the columns 
of our Journal. We wish these articles to be con- 
sidered as merely “ Hints towards the Study of Phy- 
sical Geography,” and not as an attempt to give 
even an outline sketch of the science itself. These 
articles will necessarily be of a somewhat fragment- 
ary character, but we trust they will be found not 
entirely devoid of interest and value. We claim 
nothing for them on the score of originality, and 
shall copy from the excellent works of Humboldt, 
Ritter, Guyot, Mrs. Somerville, and others, whenever 
we can, by so doing, best subserve the end we have 
in view ; giving, of course, in all cases, the proper 
credit. 





DEFINITION. 


Prof. Guyot, the distinguished author of “The 
Earth and Man,”’ thus defines Geography—Geography 
as understood and taught by Humboldt and Ritter : 

Geography ought to be something different from a 
mere description. It should not only describe, it 
should com , it should interpret, it should rise to 
the how and the wherefore of the mena which 
it describes. It is not enough for it coldly to anato- 


mize the globe, by merely taking somponnes of the 
arrangement of the various parts which constitute it. 


It must endeavor to seize those incessant mutual 





actions of the different portions of physical nature 
upon each other, of inorganic nature upon organized 
beings, upon man in particular, and upon the suc- 
cessive development of human societies ; in a word, 
studying the reci action of all these forces, the 
perpetual play of which constitutes what might be 
called the life of the globe, it should, if I may ven- 
ture to say so, inquire into its physiology. bs 
EI ee ps Geography ought to be, not only th 
description of our earth, but the physical science of 
the aor or the science of the general phenomena 
of the present life of the globe, in reference to their 
connection and their mutual dependence. 


PROBLEMS. 

Physical Geography, as thus defined, is a grand and 
comprehensive science, and presents for study and 
solution, among others, such problems as the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Is there a discoverable plan in accordance with 
which the forms and arrangements of terrestrial 
masses, apparently accidental, have been moulded 
and distributed ? 

2. What natural relations exist between these forms 
and arrangements, and the movements of the human 
race as recorded in history ? 

3. What special part has each of the great divi- 
sions of the earth, called continents, to perform in 
the progressive development of the human race ? 

4. What are the teachings of nature, as recorded. 
in the grand hieroglyphics of our globe, in regard to 





the future terrestrial destiny of man—“ the new 
social order towards which humanity is tending with 
hope ?”"* 

It is not with questions of forms and arrangements 
merely that we have to deal, but with principles, 
with relations and dependences, with causes and 
effects. Geography, as we have defined it, embraces, 
for instance, in connection with the fact that a con- 
tinuous range of lofty mountains extends near and 
parallel to the western coast of North America, the 
entire length of the continent, a consideration of the 
other physical facts and phenomena dependent upon 
it, and their effects upon the destinies of humanity. 
Viewed in this light, we can hardly overrate the 
importance of the study. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE MAP. 

This map, which we have been kindly permitted 
by the publishers, Messrs. Pratt, Woodford & Co., of 
this city, to copy from Olney’s excellent Quarto 
Geography, “ is intended to enable the eye to per- 
ceive, at a glance, the great physical features of the 
earth’s surface ; the size and relative position of the 
continents and oceans ; the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere ; the distribution of rain; currents of the 
ocean ; drifts of ice, &c. &c. The climate, or tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere, is shown by the isothermal 
or waving lines crossing the map, having at each 





from s late lecture by the learned and elequent Prof. Guyot, author of “ The 
Earth and Man,” as reported by @ correspondent of the New York Tribune : 


tions.”" A divers ty of nations is a physical i 
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end the figures indicating the degree according 
All places situated on these lines 
distribution of rain is shown by shades. The 
deeper and lighter tints indicate the relative 
quantity of rain that falls in each region of the 
globe. The ocean currents are shown by fine 
lines ; the deeper shading indicating the greater 
velocity, and the arrows showing the direction 
of the current.” 
Our readers should preserve this map, as we 
shall have occasion to refer to it in future articles. 
In our next we shall endeavor to trace, in out- 
line at least, the plan, as far as discovered, 
according to which terrestrial forms have been 
moulded and arranged, with their relations to 
human life and to political and social develop- 
ment. 





Psychology. 


PREMONITIONS. 





Tue phenomena of prevision form an inex- 
haustible subject of interesting psychological 
speculation. Facts are of almost daily oceur- 
rence, and have existed in all ages, proving that 
the human soul possesses the faculty, while in in- 
terior conditions, of receiving intimations of the 
future. These intimations are sometimes re- 
ceived by means of visibly projected forms or 
visions, sometimes through strong interior ap- 
prehensions of the mind originating without any 
sensuous cause, and sometimes by interior voices, 
as it were speaking within the soul. A singular 
instance of that kind of foreshadowing which 
apparently addresses itself to the vision, occurred 
to Goethe. Passing solitarily along the road one 
day, in a retired place, and absorbed, as may be 
supposed, in his internal and poetic musings, he 
suddenly saw himself coming from the other way, 
mounted upon a horse, and wearing a peculiar 
kind of dress, such as he had not then ever 
before worn. He did not understand the vision 
until about eight years after, when he one day 
found himself riding apparently upon that iden- 
tical horse, with those identical clothes, and ex- 
actly at the spot where he had before seen him- 
self! The prevision, in fact, seemed to be an 
annihilation of eight years of time, and an iden- 
tification of the future with the present. In our 
article on Memory, in the last number of the 
Journal, it was shown that the soul’s past ex- 
periences were permanently treasured up in the 
memory, and fossilized, as it were, as distinct spi- 
ritual forms and conditions, which may be reéx- 
posed to the view of the interior man; and this 
experience of Goethe seems to show an equally 
established preéxistence in the spiritual forms of 
the soul’s future experiences, and which, in cer- 
tain states, may become as perceptible as the 
memory-forms of the past. ~ 

As an illustration of forebodings, or distinct 
apprehensions of the future felt in the soul, we 
may refer to the following remarkable fact, re- 
lated by Jung Stilling : It is to the effect, that a 
gentleman, in making preparations to celebrate 
his birth-day, ordered his housekeeper to clear 
away the rubbish from a certain arbor in his gar- 


_to tell the sailor that he could not go, although 





den, as he intended to receive his guests there. 
Scarcely had the housekeeper received the order, 
when she was seized with the apprehension that 
that arbor would be struck by lightning during 
that day, and, communicating the impression to 
her employer, she earnestly entreated him to re- 
ceive his company in one of the rooms of the 
house. As the sky was cloudless, and there were 
no signs of a shower, the gentleman discredited 
her fears, and insisted that the arbor should be 
prepared, and the housekeeper proceeded to obey 
the order. The guests arrived, and the gentleman 
repaired with them to the arbor, where they en- 
gaged in their festivities, not dreaming of danger, 
when a shower-cloud suddenly arose. The woman 
was again impelled to warn them to retire to the 
house, but to her entreaties they gave but little 
heed. They were finally, however, prevailed 
upon to leave the arbor ; but scarcely had they 
got into the house, when the eleciric fluid, accom- 
panied by a simultaneous crash of thunder, smote 
the arbor, and dashed every thing to pieces that 
had been left in it, 

In the same chapter, Stilling relates an expe- 
rience which occurred to a merchant with whom 
he was connected as an employé, during his 
younger days. The man being in Rotterdam on 
business, intended also to make a journey to 
Middleburg before returning home, and with this 
intention he paid his passage aboard a market- 
boat that was about to sail for that town. When 
a sailor subsequently came to his hotel, and ap- 
prised him that the boat was ready to sail, he was 
seized with an indescribable trepidation, accom- 
panied with the strong impression that he must 
not go to Middleburg. He was thus compelled 


his fare, which had been paid, had in that case 
to be forfeited. During the after part of that 
day, the news returned to Rotterdam that the 
Middleburg market-boat, having been struck by 
lightning, had sunk, and all on board were lost. 
Various other facts of like import, and of equal 
interest, are cited by the writer to whom we are 
indebted for theabove. Indeed, such facts are of 
very frequent occurrence at the present day, and 
enough of them might be collected to fill volumes. 
There are, indeed, perhaps but few persons of 
constitutionally quiet dispositions, and habits of | 
interior contemplation, who have not had a 
greater or less number of presentiments during 
their lives. I may even presume to add the tes- 
timony of my own personal experience upon this | 
point, having been subject to presentiments for 
many years, during which all the most important 
changes of my life have been foreshadowed to 
me. And, doubtless, as mankind progress in the | 
knowledge and experience of interior things, 
“the veil of the covering cast over all nations,” 
separating the outer from the inner world, will | 
be taken away, and then the modus operandi of | 
divine spiritual laws, by which the knowledge of 
future events has in all ages been communicated 
to certain persons, will be no longer a mystery. 
Stilling is inclined to account for such premo- 





nitions as are above related, by referring them to 
the action of a guardian angel upon the minds 
of those who receive them, Sinee Jesus himself 
seems to distinctly teach the doctrine of guardian 
angels, (Matt. xviii. 10,) and the same isintimated | 
in Acts xii. 15, who can say that this isnot a true | 


solution of the mystery, so far as it goes? But 
this is not the place to express an opinion, either 
pro or con, upon this point. The theory, though 
beautiful, leaves the ulterior question unanswer- 
ed, How is the future event first known, even 
by the invisible intelligence, supposing such to 
be the proximate source of itsrevealment? Must 
not that event first be certain? and if certain, 
must it not preéxist, in all its substantial spirit- 
ual forms and conditions, in the realms of divine 
causation? If so, may not some deeply interior 
and mystic realm of the soul occasionally come 
into rapport with these spiritual forms, arche- 
types, or causes of events that are to be in future 
clothed with the outer actualities of matter, and 
be premonished of their future material occur- 
rence in that way? We apprehend that an affir- 
mation of these latter questions would involve 
the true and more thorough solution of the mys- 
teries ; and if so, the reflective mind will per- 
ceive the corollary that the whole future of 
individual and collective humanity is not depen- 
dent upon the vague caprices primarily originat- 
ing in the short-sighted mind of man, but rests 
upon a basis of spiritual archetypes, which are 
the divine thoughts and intentions, and partake 
of the divine harmony and goodness. _w. F. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL AIDS 
TO INVENTION, 

Tr is known by experience that the most diffi - 
cult problems in any department of investigation 
whatsoever may be most readily solved when the 
mind is in a state of quietude and abstraction, 
and whilst no disturbing impressions from the 
outer world are flowing in through the bodily 
senses. If, indeed, the outer senses can become 
entirely dormant whilst the interior faculties 
maintain their full activity, as in some cases of 
dreaming, somnambulism, and magnetic trance, 
intellectual results may often be obtained entirely 
beyond the capacities of the mind in its normal 
state. The writer has recently met with an emi- 
nent mechanical inventor, a resident of Andover, 
Mass., in whose experience this general statement 
finds a practical illustration. He informed me 
that he seldom met with any difficulty in getting 
the plan of a machine to do any particular kind 
of work. After studying upon the plan for seve - 
ral hours, or at most for a day or two, his mind 
will arrive at a deep state of abstraction, when 
all at once the model of the machine, perfectly 
visible to the internal eye, will suddenly present 
itself before him. Then, all he has to do is to 
clothe that spiritual form or model with tangible 
physical substance, and he has the object sought 
for. The gentleman mentioned to me several 
ingenious machines for doing different kinds of 
work, the theory of which he obtained in this 
way. He has paid much attention to magnetism, 
has a species of semi-clairvoyance in other direc- 


| tions besides that of mechanical inventions, and 


has performed many marvels in the diagnostica- 
tion and cure of disease. 

We have read somewhere that fhe now univer- 
sally-employed method of making round shot 
was originally discovered ina dream. After its 
originator had, to no purpose, spent much time 
in studying out some method of producing the 
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article, his wife one night dreamed that she saw 
men pouring melted lead through a sieve, and 
causing it to fall from a high place into a vessel 
of water below, whence it came out perfect round 
shot. She awoke her husband and related her 
dream, who instantly perceived that the plan 
must succeed, and constructed his apparatus 
accordingly. w. F. 
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: Wractical Essays. a 


PHRENOLOGY, 
AS APPLIED TO THE PROFESSIONS. 


BY A PROFESSIONAL MAN. 


In the February issue of the PHRENoLocicaL 
Journat I indicated the utility of Phrenological 
Science as a guide to the legislator in his enact- 
ments of criminal law—for it should be borne in 
mind that the various professions are being con- 
sidered in their widest and most inclusive sense. 
The present article will continue the same gene- 
ral topic, and bring the death-penalty to the same 
test as the next sub-topic. 

How fearful the catalogue of cruelties which 
this topic calls up! How often do we see some 
child of neglect—some mere boy, who has been 
left an orphan or worse, at an early age—expiat- 
ing on the gallows a crime to which circumstances 
of adversity have led him, against the dictates 
of organs which, with a fair chance of develop- 
ment, would have piloted him to some haven of 
usefulness and renown! I have in my recollec- 


tion just such a case, which makes me tremble 


for the ineffable injustice and cruelty which our 
criminal jurisprudence begets. But as it is, alas! 
no isolated case, I will not stop to narrate the 
facts. 

THEORY OF THE DEATH-PENALTY. 

I propose first to bring the theoretical grounds 
on which the advocates of this penalty usually 
rest it, to the test of mental laws; and in the 
second place to examine its alleged reliability 
as an appliance for the prevention of crime. I 
am aware that this is not the only object of 
punishment generally, as apprehended by the 
popular mind, but that the reformation of the 
offender is said to be also one of its objects. I 
will not stop to question this theory, except to 
say that the too frequent assignment of convicts 
to imprisonment for life, or its equivalent in pro- 
longed terms, sadly contradicts it, so far as all the 
social ends of reformation are concerned, seeing 
that there is no opportunity given for evincing 
the fruits of reformation. But surely no one will 
pretend to set up such a theory with respect to 
capital punishment, which cuts short the offend- 
er’s life under conditions that afford no reform- 
atory tests whatever. And here I venture to 
say that nothing could be more unreliable and 
deceptive than the usual professions of “conv - 
sion” which convicts make in view of the gallows, 
allowing even the mental condition popularly 
denoted by that phrase to amount to reformation, 
which is very far from being the case. 


which the advocates of capital punishment rest 
their cause? It is the assumed authority of the 
often-quoted passage in the sixth verse of the 
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ninth chapter of Genesis, which tells us that “he 


-that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 


be shed.” This has generally been claimed as a 
divine injunction, which would make it incon- 
sistent with the acknowledged divinity of the 
later expositions of the Redeemer, which ex- 
pressly forbids the /ex talionis of the Pagan philo- 
sophy, enjoining the returning of good for evil. 
But I apprehend that the author of the book of 
Genesis meant to declare, as an historical fact, 
that blood stimulated to blood—that the emotion 
of vengeance begat the like emotion, and the act 
of taking vengeance, retaliative action, It was 
the same tendency of which Peter was warned 
when, propelled by an indignant feeling, he smote 
off the ear of one of the Romansoldiers. He was 
exhorted to put up his sword ; and the reason for 
the exhortation was instantly and clearly given 
in the declaration, that “he that taketh the 
sword shall perish by the sword’’—a fact which 
one would think had been quite abundantly as 
well as lamentably confirmed by the history of 
the world previous to its utterance, unless the 
goriness of the pages of the ancient chroniclers, 
not ting those classed as sacred historians, 
has gréatly belied the action of the race. It was 
the same fact in human action, announced by the 
popular proverb of our own day, “like begets 
like.” And what could be more in harmony 
with the inculcations of Phrenology than this? 
But a more particular consideration of this point 
presently. 

I know that it has been claimed that the form 
of expression in the passage from Moses, “shall,” 
has been availed of by the advocates of the death- 
penalty, to give mandatory force to it. But we 
see that the very same form is employed in the 
passage from Jesus, for which there is no com- 
manding force claimed. But it might be further 
shown that nothing is of more frequent occur- 
rence than the word “shall” in the Scriptures, 
where to suppose a command intended would be 
to suppose an absurdity; as, for example, the pro- 
phetic declaration that such and such an event 
“shall come to pass.” But enough of verbal 
criticism.” I prefer to rest my argument upon the 
other ground indicated above. 

I repeat, then, what could be more in harmony 
with the inculcations of Phrenology than the 
proverb, that “like begets like?’ Those who 
have been accustomed to use its rules as tests of 
character, or as keys wherewith to examine the 
springs of human action, have not failed to observe 
the most forcible illustrations of this priuciple in 
every-day life. Let two persons of large and 
active Combativeness come in contact with each 
other intellectually, and the very first word dic- 
tated by that organ in one of them, shall fire up 
the organ in the other. It may be a word which 
persons of less Combativeness would not have 
noticed, much less taken as offensive. So of atti- 
tudinal influences. The corrugation of the brow, 
the fierce glance of the eye, the shaking of the 


| head, or other similar manifestations short of the 


doubling of the fist and stamping of the foot, is 
certain to beget the emotion in others which 


v | prompts the muscular action in ourselves. How 
And, now, what is the usual moral ground on | 


often has the harmony of a social circle been 
broken by the obtrusion of the overheated Com- 
bativeness of a single individual. So also of the 
antagonistic organ of Benevolence. The smile 





~_ 


which it causes to play on a single brow is often 
sufficient to dispel the gloom of a whole com- 
pany, especially when Mirthfulness lends its co- 
operation. Let it be marked that I am here 
speaking of expressions of these organs, unaided 
by words or other arbitary signs of thought. 

The play of the organ of Destructiveness has 
furnished still more striking exemplifications of 
the well-settled principle of phrenological science 
which I am here bringing to view for ulterior 
illustrative use. It is a fact that during the 
Mexican war, thousands of people who had pre- 
viously manifested no disposition to be harmful, 
nay, who had been remarkable for their kindly 
and forbearing temper, and been classed as non- 
resistants and peace-men by those who knew them 
best, were found catching the spirit of war, and 
huzzaing over the victorious news from the 
bloodiest of the fields of carnage. Especially 
was this the case in the Southern States, where 
there was less division of sentiment than in the 
Northern States, on the questidn of the propriety 
and rightfulness of the war. Men who could not 
conveniently enlist themselves, were eager to 
contribute of their pecuniary means to equip 
others for the fight, as the next best mode of 
satisfying the claims of their inordinately-aroused 
Combativeness and Destructiveness. The history 
of the influence of all wars upon individuals 
would give the same illustration in equal force. 
Thus do we find the Scriptures themselves fur- 
nishing a mouth-piece for Phrenology, when 
correctly interpreted. And now let us apply the 
same principle to 

THE GALLOWS. 

The more usual plea for the gallows is, that it 
deters from murder. Now this conclusion is a 
hasty one, and overleaps the probable conditions 
of the mind in its homicidal state. . It assumes that 
the criminal not only has the nature of the 
penalty before him, but that he also acts with the 
same deliberation which would dictate a bargain 
or solve a mathematical problem, whereas his 
mental action is generally irregular and impul- 
sive—often yiolently so. But suppose him to be 
capable of deliberation, what would be the direc- 
tion of his thought, most likely? Why, plainly, 
not so much towards the grade and mode of 
punishment as the chances of escaping all punish- 
ment. Causality, Constructiveness, and Secre- 
tiveness would be more busy than Vitativeness 
and Cautiousness. Indeed, we may readily ima- 
gine that those organs had satisfactorily planned 
his escape from detection, and safety from all 
punishment, in obedience to some other organ by 
which the deed had been suggested, such as De- 
structiveness or Acquisitiveness, 

So well satisfied have I been of the correctness 
of this view, that it has seemed to me that the 
very cruelty of the death-penalty defeats the ends 
of this appliance, by creating an abhorrent reluc- 
tance in the minds of witnesses and jurors, and a 
consequent uncertainty of punishment, which 
would not attach to milder and more humane 
penalties, but of which the mind of the murderer 
instinctively avails itself. 

If, then, the “frowning gallows” is not prob- 
ably before the mind at the moment the thought 
of homicide is conceived, how is its alleged 
“deterring power’’ to be exerted? Upon the 
spectators of the execution scene, and the public 
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mind generally, it will be said. But the facts are 
far otherwise, as the progress of murder shows. 
It has almost become a proverb, that murder 
begets murder. The writer of this has, in the 
course of one of the professions in which he has 
been engaged, witnessed a number of executions, 
and he is prepared to testify that they have all 
strikingly illustrated the doctrine of like beget- 
ting like ; that they have, phrenologically speak- 
ing, invariably excited the homicidal organs in 
the class of minds which they were designed to 
benefit, according to the theory of capital punish- 
ment. Many facts in point could be stated, had 
we room for them. The rationale of this.adverse 
tendency has already been explained above, suf- 
ficiently for our present purpose; and if the 
theory of mental action which has been there 
a‘lopted be correct, it is difficult to see how any 
lawgiver accepting it could desire to retain the 
hideous and cruel appliances of the hangman for 
another hour among the legal appointments of 
civilized life ! 

There was another point to which I designed 
recurring in this number of my series, and it was 
the irretrievable cruelty of punishing with death 
acts resulting from abnormal states of the mind. 
But I must content myself with a narrative 
rather than an argument. It shall be that of the 
execution of 





THE INSANE CONVICT. 


Several years since, @ young and friendless 
German was arraigned in one of the courts of 
Baltimore for theft. It was in proof, that he 
hired himself, at small wages, to an exacting per- 
son, to do farm-work. He was placed in the field 
among the slaves, and fed and treated as they. 
On some pretext or other, his wages were with- 


was arrested and tried for theft, convicted, and 
sentenced to the State-prison. Signs of insanity, 
sufficient to satisfy the Governor of Maryland 
that he was an object of clemency, were detected, 
and he was set at large. Not long after his en- 
largement, a female, while returning from market 
with the proceeds of her sales, was murdered. 
Suspicion fell upon the pardoned convict. He 
was arrested and put upon his trial. There was 
no testimony at hand to screen him—none, at 
least, which the rules of the criminal law made 
admissible. But the accused himself whispered 
to his counsel, and his counsel to the court, that 
there was a physical cause, connected with his 
early life in the far-off land of his birth, quite 
sufficient to account for the insanity whose sup- 
posed existence had procured his pardon from 
the State-prison. This was a wound which he 
had then received upon the head. A plea of in- 
sanity was based thereon, and the usual tests ap- 
plied. But it was regarded as a mere ruse and 
dernier ressort of his counsel. The very fact of 
his having committed murder, after the aforesaid 
act of executive clemency, was used against him 
as unmistakable proof of his irredeemable villany. 
He was convicted. A second appeal to executive 
clemency received no favor whatever. He was 
regarded as a wretch deserving a hundred igno- 
minious deaths, He was executed. Now for the 
Sequel. His denuded skull* lies before me as I 








devotee of Phrenology in 
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* Kindly loaned to the writer by E, B. 
i Canaingham, an intelligent 





held from him. He took a cow from the premises, [ 
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write ; and on it is plainly revealed the fact to 
which he ascribed the cause of his insanity— 
an indentation of the bone in the region of Imita- 
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element has come into operation. Art does not 
there exist. 
Science and art, then, are among the best friends 


tion. The injury is unmistakably traceable in | ‘humanity. They are the world’s great sav- 


the depression of the entire region for sor ss 
inches around. Apart from this evidex uffi- 


cient cause of mental derangement, 
shows inordinately large Destructiveness 
Acquisitiveness, added to other indications of 
impulsive criminality. With such natural tend- 
encies to criminality, the effect of the blow 
referred to would have been unerringly traced 
under the guidance of minds enlightened phreno- 
logically. But neither judge’s, nor jurors’, nor 
governor’s mind was, unfortunately, of that 
class; and a death of ignominy was the irre- 
versible fate of Conrad Vintner, the vietim of in- 
sanity! He, in his insanity, murdered a fellow- 
being for the means of subsistence in his friend- 
less life. Society, in turn, murdered him, with 
no other plea but that of retributive vengeance! 
I leave the appalling facts of this case, for the 
present, to the unassisted contemplation of the 
reader. I shall recur to it again, and use it not 
only to further illustrate the lamentably cruel 
deficiencies of our criminal jurisprudence, in the 
respects already touched upon, but also to show 
that the pardoning power, which sent forth this 
insane stranger upon society, unprotected against 
his own perverted nature, to commit the more 
fearful and life-forfeiting crime of murder, is un- 
philosophical and unjust in the light of phreno- 
logical ethics, 
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ECONOMY OF SCIENCE AND 
ART. 


Asie from the love existing in the mind for 
the pursuits of science by the fact of the soul’s 
adaptation to that naturally harmonious adjust- 
ment and arrangement of all the principles and 
elements in the universe, the mind is frequently 
impelled to an investigation into, and an appli- 
cation of, scientific principles, on account of the 
many hindrances, losses, and perplexities, in- 
duced through ignorance of those principles of 
science. The very facts of science, (a term re- 
presentative of that portion of nature with which 
man is acquainted,) and the intimate connection 
of its various departments, are clearly indicative 
of its remarkable economy ; for the generaliza- 
tion required for the deducing and bringing to 
view science proceeds upon the fact, that a few 
principles are brought into play, over and over 
again, in the production of various phenomena ; 
or, in other words, generalization proceeds upon 
the supposition that nature makes an economical 
use of principles. She permits no waste. She is 
scrupulously exact, 

So, too, the highest art is economical. Waste 
is empiricism. - True art cannot consist with 
prodigality ; because, so far as it is properly 
called art, its province is to direct, and take ad- 
vantage of, the lower forces in nature, making 
them do man’s menial work, sparing as much as 
possible human life and mental force for the 
accomplishment of the highest ends. So far as 
art does save and spare the energies of man, so 
far she is economical ; but when man’s original 
necessities for the expenditure of his physical or 
mental strength are not changed, evidently no new 


ingsb They are mankind’s “Poor Rich- 
fren silene a day is a groat a year,” “A 
pent saved is twopence earned,” are proverbs 
which they almost incessantly repeat. They are 
everlastingly guarding against “ paying too dear 
for the whistle.” As if to make ué scientific and 
lovers of true art, there is always connected with 
unscientific operations enormous waste. How- 
ever unimportant a new science may at first ap- 
pear, if it cannot appeal to high motives in us 
for acceptance and support, it can and does appeal 
to acquisitiveness—to our purses. In but few 
things is i's more strikingly illustrated than in 
Phonetics, by which our readers already under- 
stand that science which treats of the different 
sounds of the human voice, their modifications 
and classifications, demanding in its application 
phonetic printing, (phonotypy,) and phonetic 
writing, (phonography.) Our ordinary Romanic 
printing is not founded on phonetic science, which 
would require that each separate and distinct 
sound in language should have one sign to'repre- 
sent it, and no more, As the English language 
has thirty-seven distinct sounds, an alphabet to 
represent it should have thirty-seven letters, in- 
stead of twenty-six. The deficiency in our alpha- 
bet is only eleven letters ; but the violation of 
a single scientific requirement results in a vast 
amount of confusion, indefiniteness, and ortho- 
graphic falsity. No one can say certainly what 
is the orthoépy of a word which he has seen in 
print, but never heard pronounced; and as 
much difficulty arises in determining the spelling 
of a word which we have never read, although 
we may be perfectly conyersant with its pronun- 
ciation. 

With the various shifts to make up for the de- 
ficiency of our alphabet, such as giving to about 
three-fourths of the letters one or more significa- 
tions ; using combinations of as many as four let- 
ters to represent single sounds ; using letters in 
one word to signify something, and in another 
word nothing; using single letters at one time 
to represent single sounds, and at another time 
two or more; and using the various combinations 
of letters in the same confused manner ; while the 
child requires from three to four years’ study to 
vead or write with tolerable certainty and accu- 
racy, no one ever becomes so acquainted with or- 
thography as never to be in doubt and error. On 
the other hand, by a strict adherence to phonetic 
principle, the child might learn to read with 
readiness any thing in the language, with the ex- 
act pronunciation which the author would wish 
to indicate: spelling would be as certain as cor- 
rect pronunciation ; uniformity in pronunciation 
would be a natural consequence ; and a universal 
language, with all the benefits consequent upon 
it, would ultimately be secured. 

The want of conformity to science, then, in 
Romanic orthography, resuJts in a needless ex- 
penditure of human energies; an absolute waste 
of a million years of precious time to every mil- 
lion of persons who learn to read ; an exclusion 
of thousands upon thousands from the benefits of 
reading and writing ; a complete frustration in 
many cases of the highest ends of education ; the 
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stultification of thousands of minds; and an ex- 
haustion of the patience of all. 

This is only a single instance,which we cite more 
particularly than any other, because we are aware 
that while it affords an apt illustration of our 
idea, it serves also to call attention to a very 
useful and important science, in which every mind 
should be interested. 

Many other instances might be adduced to show 
the truthfulness of this idea. Every perfection 
in art, every discovery in science, is an addition 
to the wealth of the whole world. He who de- 
velops a new truth in science, while he merits a 
better name than the most renowned military chief- 
tain, does the world a good which must go down 
to the latest time. He sets a stake to guide us ; 
he widens the pathway of knowledge through the 
wilderness of unclassified phenomena ; he lessens 
our toils, and increases the reward of our labor, 
by making it more certain and effective. 

Among these great goods done the world ranks 
high the development of the science of Phreno- 
logy. Where all was uncertainty and mere spe- 
culation once, in the realm of mind, science has 
been busily erecting gnomons, hewing down the 
forests of ignorance, and letting in the sunlight 
of certainty. 

Without this science men not only lost dollars, 
but whole lives. There was nothing to inform 
them of their capabilities or spheres of action. 








There was nothing to tell them where they might 
attempt and succeed, or warn them where they 
would fail. 

But science comes in, and saves to the young 
man and woman the loss of capital, waste of 
labor, and chagrin consequent on failure; and 
supplies them with capital—the best of capital— 
by making them “sure they’re right,” by point- 
ing out objects to which they may aspire, in- 
forming them of their capabilities, and clearly 
telling them how to beautify and perfect their 
characters for success in this life and happiness in 
the world to come. 





ANDREW JACKSON DOWNING. 


We are indebted to the People’s Journal for 
the above faithful portrait of one of the most 
useful and accomplished men whom this country 
has ever produced. We condense, from the same 
source, the following brief sketch of him : 

Every one has heard of A. J. Downing, the 
editor of the Horticulturist, the author of 
“ Landscape Gardening,” “ Cottage Residences,” 
and many other invaluable works. All deplore 
his untimely loss. His last moments were spent, 
as his life bad been, in doing good. He was a 
passenger on board the ill-fated steamer Henry 
Clay, destroyed by fire on the banks of the Hud- 
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son river, summer before last. Having saved his 
family and placed them in security, he returned 
to the wreck to assist others in escaping the im- 
pending catastrophe. But he fell a victim to his 
generous efforts. Downing—the accomplished, 
the great, the noble—is no more. 

Mr. Wilder, in his eulogy, has given us many 
interesting particulars relative to the character 
and works of Mr. Downing. ‘He says: 

“ Think of this young man, at twenty-six years 
of age, without the advantage of a liberal edu- 
cation, with no precedents to guide him, with 
only a few practical hints from such men as Par- 
mentier, seizing upon the first principles of this 
science in the works of Ripton, Price, Loudon, 
and others, with a comprehensiveness of mind, 
with a power of analysis, an originality and 
fixedness of purpose, that would have done honor 
to the first scholars in other departments ; popu- 
larizing and appropriating them to his own 
period and country, and actually producing a 
book which becomes at once a standard univer- 
sally acknowledged by his own countrymen, and 
praised by Loudon, editor of ‘Repton’s Land- 
scape Gardening,’ who pronounced it a ‘masterly 
work.’ 

“Closely allied to this science is the subject of 
Architecture, to which our author next turns his 
attention ; and in the following year he publishes 
his ‘ Cottage Residences.’ Of this work Mr. Lou- 
don also observes: ‘ This book is highly credita- 
ble to him as a man of taste and an author, and 
cannot fail to be of great service.’ This latter 
work, in time, creates occasion for his ‘Archi- 
tecture of Country Houses, including Designs for 
Cottages, Farm-Houses, and Villas, with remarks 
on the interiors, furniture, and the best modes of 
warming and ventilating.’ > 

“Says a gentleman resident on the Atlantic 
shore, who is eminently qualified to form an en- 
lightened judgment : ‘Much of the improvement 
that has taken place in this country, during the 
last twelve years, in Rural Architecture, and in 
Ornamental Gardening and Planting, may be 
astribed to him.’ 

“Of his remaining works, the Horticulturist, 
his monthly journal, which has entered its seventh 
year, is extensively celebrated for its appropri- 
ate, interesting, and eloquent leaders—for its 
numerous and able correspondents—for its varied 
learning and ripe experience—for its just and 
faithful reviews—and for its tasteful embellish- 
ments and rural decorations. 

“His ‘Fruits and Fruit Trees of America,’ a 
volume of six hundred pages, was printed in 
1845, both in New York and London, and in two 
different forms—the duodecimo with lineal draw- 
ings, and the reyal octavo, both with these draw- 
ings and with colored engravings. It has passed 
through thirteen editions, and originally com- 
bined his personal observation and experience 
with those of other American fruit-growers down 
to that date. The last effort of his pen was a 
postscript to a set of working plans to illustrate 
a design for an observatory proposed to be erected 
in one of our principal cities.” 

Mr. Downing was born at Newburgh, N. Y., in 
1815, and at the time of his decease was thirty- 
eight years of age. Our engraving is from the - 
admirable steel plate published some time since 
in the Horticulturist. 
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Tuis 1s TruTs, though opposed to the Puitcsorny oF Acrs.—Gatr. 
Truly, I see, be that wili but stand to the Taurus, it will carry him 
out.—Gorer Fox. 





TEMPERANCE, 

AND A PROHIBITORY LAW, 
PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 

THE HUMAN ConstTITUTION is that final umpire 
before which to arbitrate whatever questions any 
way affect man, physically or mentally. Tem- 
perance and intemperance thus affect him, and 
phrenology and physiology expound all the laws 
and functions of man. If, therefore, temperance 








is based in the nature of man, or intemperance | 


violates it, the sciences of that nature will com- 
mend the former and condemn the latter. Then 
what verdict do they render as to the effect of 
alcohol on the body and mind? The trial is in- 
trinsically interesting, as unfolding first princi- 
ples, applicable alike to other subjects, and the 
issue important. Besides, does not the Temper- 
ance Reform now specially need the dignified 
authority of HUMAN screNcE—that august nuncio 
of Heaven’s imperial mandate and man’s highest 
good? To expound, then, some of these laws, 
and apply them to alcohol. 

1. WHATEVER AFFECTS THE BODY SIMILARLY 
AFFECTS THE MIND.—Anatomy proves that every 
organ, portion, tissue, and fibre of the body has 
its nerve, which connects it with the brain ; that 
no part can act, or even live, without this nerv- 


ous connection; and that brain is both the | 
| part of her operations by any law, she rules all 
| that class by that law. Wherever cause and 


organ of mind and the fountain of all life-power, 
which these nerves distribute throughout the 
body, and report back the state of each part to 
this grand sensorium. Brain strengthened, weak- 


or deranged. Brain is as truly the organ of LIrE.as 
of mind, and nerve is but brain ramified through- 
out the body. Therefore, whatever injures even a 
little finger-nail, thereby similarly injures its 
nerve all the way to the brain, and also the brain 
itself, and consequently the mind. What means it 
that the eye is the organ of vision, but that ail its 
conditions similarly affect the sight? That the 
stomach is the organ of digestion, but that what- 
ever impairs or improves it similarly affects di- 
gestion itself? That the brain is the organ of 
mind, but that its EVERY POSSIBLE CONDITION simi- 
larly affects the mentality? Whatever, therefore, 
injures or benefits the body as a whole, or any part 
of it, similarly injures or improves both the nerv- 
ous system and brain, and, therefore, the very 
mind itself, 

Facts also confirm this law. Does not burn- 
ing fever, by inflaming the nerves and brain, 
derange the mind ; but curing the fever cure the 
delirium? Does not clear, cold weather acceler- 
ate the mental operations by exhilarating the 
nerves and brain, while sultry weather relaxes 
all? Dyspepsia induces bad temper, misanthro- 
py, and wretched forebodings, by depressing the 


nerves and brain. Sloth begets mental stupor, 
while bodily exercise dispels mental gloom, and 
promotes a delightful flow of thought and feel- 
ing. Food and sleep, and their absence, power- 
fully but very differently affect the intellect and 
feelings, while arsenic extinguishes both for this 
world, by arresting cerebral action. “A sound 
mind in a strong body’’ both expresses this prin- 
ciple, and embodies the experience of all ages. 
Sickness enfeebles and health strengthens the 
mind, by affecting the body, and insanity is 
caused wholly by cerebral inflammation. Most 
speakers and writers prepare their minds for in- 
tense action by some physical regimen, nor can 
profound thinkers or great scholars command 
their mental powers while overloaded stomachs, 
severe colds, raging fevers, or other like causes 


| disable the body. Fasting promotes piety, while: / 


‘« fulness of bread” kindles animal propensify. 
Paul exhorts us to “present our bodies a living 
sacrifice,’ as a means of spiritual purity and 
holiness. As well expect the sun to stand still 
as to be clothed with the Spirit while intoxi- 
cated ; so that religious teachers should labor for 
temperance in order to promote conversions. 
Both religion and talents depend far more on 
HEALTH—what and how we eat, sleep, exercise, 
&c.—than is supposed. 

Mental states likewise influence bodily func- 
tions. Bad news impairs appetite and digestion, 
while cheerfulness promotes both. Encourage- 
ment strengthens the sick, while grief aggravates 
disease. Mental derangement often quadruples 
physical strength. In short, as well question our 
very senses as deny that both body and mind 

owerfully and reciprocally affect each other. 

ould that all realized it, and knew how to 
throw the mind into any desired state, by simply 
throwing the body into its corresponding state ; 
and also obviate many a sinful desire, by avoiding 
its physical cause! Much of man’s depravity 
has a purely physical origin. 

First Laws govern these relations between 
body and mind. When nature -governs an 


effect govern in part, they reign wholly. That 
some bodily states affect the mental, we know. 


| Therefore ali do. Hence, whatever any way 


d, all is st hened, weakened, | 
pn cell mame ames ome = * | mind. Nor is it any more possible to throw the 


affects the body thereby similarly affects the 


former into any special state without thereby 
throwing the latter into its corresponding state, 
than to arrest the action of any other natural 
law. Alcohol does most powerfully affect the 
body, and, therefore, as powerfully and similarly 
influences the mind, Is it for good or evil? 

2. ALCOHOL POWERFULLY STIMULATES BRAIN AND 
MIND.—It irritates and stimulates, necessarily and 
universally, and by virtue of its inherent consti- 
tution. Applied ten million times to e 
nerves, every time it burns like fire. It burns 
mouth, throat, and stomach, and hence water is 
drunk with and after it, to quench those fierce 
flames it always kindles. As soon carry coals 
in the bosom without being burned, as bring 
alcohol, in any form or degree, in contact with 
brain or nerve without thereby most powerfully 
ae both them and the mental faculties. 

i 
which emits the alcoholic flame, it is thus forced 


| into direct contact with every shred and fibre of 


every nerve and muscle, lashing up the entire 
being to excessive and depraved action. And 
since from five to twenty times more blood is 
sent to the brain than to any other equally | 

part, in order to help it eS a e 
very most important of all ons—that of 
mind, of life—of course alcohol perpetrates its 
main ravages on the human minp, that quintes- 
sence of humanity, Not our bodies, but our 
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ble, found in the blood of hard drinkers, | 
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spirits constitute our identity, our very selves. 
Were it possible to amputate one limb and part 
after another, till all were removed, yet leave the 
mind unimpaired, the man would remain the 
same being after as before. The lifeless body of 
one of our friends is only the house he lived in, not 
himself. Socrates, asked where he would be 
buried, answered: “Socrates buried! My body 
you mean. Do with that as you like; but my 
spirit is myself, and that goes to be with the 
gods.” Ifalcohol affected body only, we might 
thoughtlessly drink on; but since it taxes right 
hold of the innermost recesses of our very being 
itself, by intoxicating our mentalities chiefly and 
most powerfully, let us pause and inquire, philo- 
sophically, whether its effects on this immortal 
entity are good or evil. This eventful question 
Phrenology answers conclusively, because scien- 
tifically, by these two fundamental principles. 

3. THIS STIMULUS IS CONCENTRATED MOSTLY ON 
THE ANIMAL PROPENSITIES.—Anatomy shows that 
all the bodily nerves terminate, never on the top 
of the brain, or among the moral and intellectual 
faculties, but always in its dase, where Phreno- 
logy locates the animal organs, the very office of 
which is to carry forward the bodily functions. 
Thus, the stomach is, and should be, more inti- 
mately allied to appetite than to reason or con- 
science. All bodily states necessarily reciprocate 
much more intimately with the animal than the 
moral or intellectual faculties. Alcohol, there- 
fore, by irritating the body, lashes up the passions 
to a far higher pitch of fiendish fury than the re- 
straining faculties. Else, why not render the 
pious and literary as much more so as it intoxi- 
cates them! Why not make ordin men 
Franklins and Websters, and those intellectual 
giants mental Gabriels? Why not render all in- 
fidels Enochs, all sceptics Wesleys, and all ine- 
briates models of human goodness and greatness? 
Why always enhance sensuality instead of mo- 
rality? Because it lets loose the animal facul- 
ties ungoverned by the moral. It even clogs 
memory and blunts reason, instead of increasing 
talent. As intense mental application weakens 
physical strength, and overloading the stomach 
withdraws strength from muscle and nerve to 
aid the laboring part, so alcohol, by infuriating 
the animal desires, actually weakens morality 
and intellect, and that just when their restraint 
is most needed. It sometimes superinduces 
preaching or praying, but only when and because 
it has so far burnt out the animal organs that it 
is forced upon the now more vigorous, because 
heretofore less intoxicated, moral organs. Yet 
such religion will never better them in this life, 
or fit them for the next. In certain rare in- 
stances it may occasion an animal frenzy, called 
eloquence ; yet it will be characterized by decla- 
mation, hyperbole, invective, sarcasm, denun- 
ciation, and verbosity, but never by logical 
deductions or rich ideas, while by surcharging 
the organs with false excitement, it almost al- 
ways confuses. 

et those who question our phrenological 
argument, that alcohol excites the propensities 
most, catechize nature. Do not fevers irritate 
both the body and passions far more, relatively, 
than the conscience or goodness? Does not 
sickness, when it irritates the body, beget cross- 
ness, but when so extreme as to prostrate it, 
cause meekness, patience, and angelic resigna- 
tion? But the first sign of returning health is 
reviving appetite and anger, all because what- 
éver stimulates or debilitates the body irritates 
or weakens the propensities most. Even in death, 
| the superior faculties usually write the last ex- 
ey on the countenance, because they die 
ast. The extremities die first, and the various 
animal desires follow next. Conjugal and parent- 
al love, appetite, anger, love of property and 
life, all yield before moral and intellectual— 
a wise provision for disarming death of its terrors 
beforehand. Why does hunger increase temper 

instead of goodness or talents? 
ferocious 
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* tive Indians prepare themselves for their fiercest 


wars of direst vengeance by fasting a week? 
Because hunger whets up Destructiveness, but 
blunts sympathy. Why does a craving stomach 
always provoke more propensity than morality ? 
Because ail the bodily states affect the animal 
organs more than the superior faculties. Volumes 
of like facts, where one represents millions, 
establish it as a universal fact, a fixed natural 
law, that alcohol, by powerfully irritating the 
body, must therefore proportionally rouse the 
animal propensities more than the intellectual 
and moral faculties. 

But, while it frenzies the propensities, virtue 
and happiness require that they be governed by 
the higher faculties. Combativeness, guided by 
reason, opposes only with abundant cause, and 
then most effectively; and, governed by the 
moral faculties, gives moral courage to resist 
wrong, defend right and the oppressed, which is 
an exalted human virtue; whereas, not thus 
governed, it begets wrath and rowdyism. Behold 
the difference, in a few years, between two young 
men, one of whom, governing friendship by the 
higher faculties, chooses only moral and Fntellec- 
tual associates, every hour’s converse with whom 
promotes his goodness and talent ; and another 
who, not thus governing it, selects low and 
vicious associates, whose company perpetually 
debases and depraves! Appetite, governed by 
intellect, eats only what is best fitted to rein- 
vigorate body and mind, whereas, not thus go- 
verned, it so eats and drinks as to inflame the 
stomach, corrupt the blood, fever the nerves, 
vitiate the feelings, enfeeble all, and shorten 
life! Behold the difference! In like manner, all 


the propensities, in their very nature, require to | 


be guided by the intellectual, and governed by 
the moral organs, whose phrenological position— 
above all—shows that nature ordained them to 
rule all.. To guide all our passions by clear in- 
tellect, and govern all our feelings and ways by 
pure morality, places us on the very pinnacle of 
human greatness and goodness. But from pre- 
dominant propensity all involuntarily shrink, for 
it is virtual brutality. Yet this very state alco- 
hol produces, always and necessarily. Its every 
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single drop both rouses passion and deadensintel- | 


lect, but blunts the moral sense. 
law compels this result. 
however moderately, of any fermented liquor, 
without superinducing sensuality, is to claim an 
utter impossibility. And since a quart of aleohol 
causes a given amount of animality, of course 


A first organic 


To claim to drink, | 
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nerves restores loveliness. ae 
Combativeness from its natural function of bold- 
ness, to spitefulness and temper. A child, un- 
well yesterday, was cross; but, well to-day, is 
; and many are punished for bad-temper, 

t are hateful because unwell. Volumes of 
like ranges of facts incontestably prove that 
whatever irritates the body, thereby necessarily 
rouses and perverts the animal passions incom- 

bly more than the higher governing faculties. 
yond all doubt, this is an unalterable, inviola- 
ble law. As soon will any other natural law 
fail as this. Since, therefore, alcohol constitu- 
tionally inflames both the nerves, and thereby 
the propensities, as soon will the deadly poisons 
become harmless, or water run up hill, as alco- 
hol, drunk in rum, brandy, whiskey, wine, porter, 
ale, beer, or even cider, fail to sensualize and 
brutalize. No middle ground remains. Every 
identical drop of every kind of spirituous liquors 
constitutionally reinflames the animal and re- 
weakens the moral. Intemperance is a sworn 
enemy to moral purity and a correct life, and 
depraves the best.of men. How many, oh! how 
many moral and virtuous men and women has it 
rendered low-lived, licentious, vicious, and even 
wicked pests of society! Yet how many such 
has teetotalism restored to society and virtue! 
Banishing alcoholic drinks will obviate a very 
large —— of existing vice. 

4, THe actoaL Errects oF ALCOHOL ON THE 
Morats.—Thus far,we have argued what its legiti- 
mate effects must be. Let us see next what they 
actually are. Does it not stimulate Amativeness 
to ungovernable excess? Are not all inebriates 
proverbially vulgar, obscene, and licentious, in 
conversation and action? Why do English ma- 
trons and maidens retire when the wine enters, 
but because they dare not trust to the propriety of 
husbands, sons, and friends, when flushed with 
spirits?—a most scathing practical rebuke to 
drinkers. Do they not know that drink renders 
men indecent? Why are spirituous liquors indis- 
pensable to every debauch? Why is “ her house 
whose steps take hold on hell” always in close 
proximity to the grogshop ! Why do all harlots 
take strong drink? Because it blunts the moral 
sense, drowns concience, stifles all feelings of 
modesty and virtue, and whirls its victimson in 
their guilty career of pure animality. And what 
it does them it does inall. Enforce a prohibitory 


| law, and you almost dry up that dark river of licen- 


two or more quarts of rum, gin, brandy, &e., | 


which contain forty to fifty per cent. alcohol, 
according to how much they are watered—and 
the more, the better—will proportionally bru- 
talize ; as will four or five quarts of wines, which 
contain twenty to thirty per cent. alcohol, accord- 
ing to how much they are adulterated ;* and thus 
of porter, ale, beer, cider, &c., according to how 
strong or hard they are, or how much “rotten 
meat” is put in. They all necessarily animalize. 

But men are too sensual without alcohol. 
Nine-tenths of human time, money, interest, 
pleasures, and pursuits, are already invested in 
one or another form of merely sensuous pleasures, 
whereas these should receive only the tithe. Even 
the good, when temperate, are too animal. How 
much more so those naturally gross, especially 
when intemperate! Our very conciousness attests 


a beast?” all inwardly exclaim on seeing a drunk- 
ard. By getting tipsy, a beloved minister, or 
judge, sinks himself even below a swine. Alco- 
hol begets a coarse, gross, low, vulgar, grovel- 
ling, degrading, sensual, depraved, sinful and 
wicked cast and tone through the entire man— 
flesh, face, voice, intellect and spirit. It inevi- 
tably renders him even more brutal than the 
beast. 

Moreover, whatever inflames the nerves engen- 
ders sin. Diseased nerves render those naturally 
amiable hating and hateful, while restoring the 





* Only about 5,000,000 eet Geer eee 
raised, yet over 50,000,000 are drunk; the extra 45,000, 
or nine bottles in every ten, growing down cellar ! 


tiousness, now bearing to destruction on its cor- 
rupt waters so many otherwise noble specimens 
of masculine power and greatness, and lovely 
samples of female purity and goodness, together 
with so many tears and ns of forlorn parents 
and broken-hearted wives. Ye fathers and 
mothers who would save your dear sons and 
daughters from this vice of vices, _ » labor, 
vore for a prohibitory law. While liquor is 
sold, licentiousness will run riot ; for all know 
that the former causes the latter, by putting its 
drinkers into a sensual state. Hence, to inter- 
dict the former is to prevent the latter. 

Alcohol kindles friendship. Henee the custom 
of treating, as a friendly token. But it equally 
inflames Cuthediivenses Hence, drinkers are 
the greatest friends one minute, but bitterest 
enemies the next, biting off each others’ fingers 
and noses, and bunging out each others’ eyes, yet 


| make up over another glass. 
this. “ Loathsome brute! why thus make yourself 


| 


| gence. Who ever saw gambling without 


It excites parental love, and makes the half- 
boosy father pet and laud his darling boy to the 
skies one minute, but the next curse and beat him 
almost or quite to death. All because it sets all 
the propensities into a perfect whirlwind of 
depraved fury, ungoverned by intellect and 
morality. It preternaturally excites Cautious- 
ness, and thus causes delirium tremens, that 
most horrid of all horrors, with all its frightful 
surmisings and terrific hobgoblins. It provokes 
Appetite to crave more than nature needs, only 
to redisease ; for nearly all over-eat without it. 

It incites to gambling, another animal indul- 
uor 
And whoever sells liquor will furnish gam 
facilities. If our State Legislatures will but pro- 


perverts | 
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hibit gree | they need pass no laws against 
gambling. And what arrives first at race-courses 
on race-days but barrels on barrels of grog, with- 
out which the horses would not run, because 
none would be fools or sinners enough to run 
them! 

Stimulants make Approbativeness swell and 
swagger; but always over some Jow exploit. 
Intoxicated men invariably brag lustily, yet 
never about any thing good, but always over some- 
thing brutalizing—-that their dog can whip eve 
other, or they “Jick any man in town.” All 
drinking young men render themselves public 
laughing - stocks ; “cutting a swell,” to their 
own ~ uae but the infinite merriment of their 
rivals. 

Drinking causes swearing. What in man 
swears? Never the noble, good, or great, but 
always the animal and debased. Hearing one 
highly esteemed for talents or virtues swear, at 
once sinks him to the level of a blackguard, 
which in fact he is. All inebriates curse and 
blaspheme. All drinking-resorts are places for 
profane swearing. Shut them, and the voice of 
cursing will soon die away. Moral fathers, does 
not tolerating them place ae before your 
innocent sons, which a prohibitory law would 
effectually remove ? 

Alcohol inflames Combativeness to wrangling, 
rowdyism, and fighting. Do teetotallers ever 
fight? But how often are naturally peaceable 
men, when intoxicated, eager for fight! Socom- 
bustible is their anger, that it takes fire at the 
merest trifles. Ardent spirits occasion more ani- 
mosities, neighborhood contentions, bickerings, 
violent temper, nightly brawls, assaults and bat- 
teries, etc., than all other causes combined. All 
city groggeries shut, no midnight orgies would 
ever break our quiet sleep, or summon an inter- 
vening police, for none would be in a riotous 
mood. Stop drinking, and you convert bur- 
glars and robbers into respectable, industrious 
citizens. Do not all our light-fingered gentry 
stimulate? Enforce a prohibitory law, and no 
city would need a ice. See what partial 
prohibition has done for Portland and Bangor. 

Strong drinks rouse Destructiveness to murder 
and revenge. Byron said they always made him 
“ savage and suspicious.” Do not men, when 
intoxicated, curse, destroy, threaten, rake up old 
grudges, and seek vengeance, and even otherwise 
good men become demons incarnate? Only the 
intemperate can ever murder. What but alcohol 
ever lashes up Destructiveness to the sticking- 

int of murder, or depresses the moral] faculties 

low that of effectual remonstrance? Gibbs, 
that infernal pirate, who himself slaughtered 
over four hundred human beings, told his con- 
fessor, and he me, that when they spared captured 
women and children, his men, by becoming en- 
deared to them, absolutely refused, before land- 
ing, to put them to death, so that, by a law of the 
ship, he must ; but shrank therefrom till fairly 
intoxicated, when, he says, “I could make them 
walk the plank at the point of my sabre, and if 
they hesitated, delighted to push the cold steel 
right into their quivering flesh, and laugh at their 
shrieks.” Fieschi, who fired that infernal ma- 
chine into a live mass of human flesh, says: “As 
Louis Philippe and the royal procession ap- 
proached, my courage failed twice, but was twice 
rallied by a 

Attentively, for twenty-five years, have I 
watched the newspaper records of murders 
throughout our country, and found IN EVERY 
INSTgNcE that one or both ies drank. Did 
not the police, while searching Webster’s labora- 
tory for Parkman’s body, find several demijohns 
of choice old liquors? Did Webster not doubt- 


~ less prepare himself for the appointed meeting 


by stimulation, and thus cause that “sudden 
flush of passion” which, he said, gave the luck- 
less blow? But one murder has been perpetrated 
in any State while it had the Maine Liquor Law, 
and that by a man while drunk. Nor but one 
ing liquor against le seizure. Twenty-one 
murders in New York city in one year! Yet no 





ter, and that by a sailor while defend- . 
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wonder, when it has siz thousand murder-facto- 
ries! No State which enforces a prohibitory © 
law need ever enact or repeal capital punish- 
ment, for she will have NoNE To HANG! That 
these drinks throw even good men into a frenzied, 


murderous state, all see and know. To arrest 
liquor-selling will forestall all murders, and save 
to themselves, their families, and society, both 
the murdered and the murderer, besides all costs, 
and the wear and tear of the public conscience. 


Having caused vice by inflaming, alcohol next 
revitiates by paralyzing the propensities. First 
inflaming Amativeness to unbridled lust, it then 
so deadens it that topers both forsake the virtu- 
ous fireside, and often beat, perhaps murder, wife 
and children. Intoxicated, they fight and rave, 
yet lack all force and resolution. Exhilarated, 
they seek to make money by jockeying, or some 
gambling grab-game, yet lack industry, lay up 
nothing for future needs, but squander all on 
grog, even pawning their children’s food and 
wives’ clothes. Egotistical at first, they soon 
lose all self-respect, become dead to shame, and 
associate familiarly with those previously dis- 
dained. Will, first overcharged, becomes so dead- 
ened, that old topers, like a noble ship without a 
helm, are absolutely unable to resist temptation, 
but drift with every changing surge of inflamed 
passion. One whom it had reduced from respect- 
ability to shame, and from affluence to poverty, 
and having broken up his family by infuriating 
his temper, turned him out, at sixty-five, to earn 
a scanty living by setting type, once said to me: 
“TI will work for you all my life, just for victuals 
and clothes, if you will enable me to keep sober. 
But for these grogshops I could resist ; yet when 
fascinating decanters everywhere tempt my sight, 
especially when I smell liquor, if once in me, I 
must have my spree, if I die of it.” 


Oh! how many, once the pride of friends, and 
actuated by a noble ambition, has intemperance 
reduced to mere wrecks in body and mind ; whose 
every struggle with their viper appetite only ena- 
bles him to draw tighter and still tighter*his 
deadly folds! Tens of thousands would to-day 
even pluck out a right eye to he delivered from 
this damning passion, for which they loathe them- 
selves, but seek it-yet again. dowed with 
commanding natural capabilities and high moral 
worth, they yet mortify father, mother, brothers, 
sisters, children, friends ; whereas, these tempt- 
ing resorts closed, they would become an honor 
and support to all. Rendered incapable of self- 
ere by a veritable mania, is it not a first 

uty of law to protect both these weak brethren 
themselyes, and their stricken friends, against 
evils greater than swindling, or even robbery? 
Taught to pray, “ Deliver us from temptation,” 
and to “Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do to you,”’ would we not implore them, 
if in our stead, to interdict these demoralizing 
resorts? How long shall. we coldly see sellers 
7 those who, not thus tempted, would gladly 
reform ? 


Worst of all, this aleoholic craving is TRANS- 
MITTED along with that physical deterioration and 
moral degeneracy it engenders. It impairs the 
very texture of both body and brain,’ and 
thereby the spirit-principle Tself. 


Parents who entail this curse on descendants 
deserve eternal execration. Rather forego what 
might be innoxious to you, than thus brand them 
with this satanic ion. Thank Heaven, my 
father never thus blighted me. Rather inherit 
beggary, and even loathsome disease, than intem- 
perance. Ten million times better both abstain 
teetotally yourselves, and banish it from the land, 
than even bring down your own hairs to 
untimely graves, by entailing drinking habits. 


Did not the intemperance of the past generation 
entail that almost universal hankering after sti- 
mulants, tobacco and coffee included, which curses 
the present, together with much of its moral ob- 
tuseness and vulgar sensuality? Unless arrested, 
how effectually will it inflame the ons ** 
and blunt the moral tone of the very race 








itself! Shall the present generation thus blight 
the next? Moderate drinkers, dare you thus put 
the cup to the lips of your precious children } 

entailment? To rescue one inborn inebriate is 
harder than to reform twenty rendered so by habit 
merely ; for his hankering is unquenchable, be- 
cause constitutional. Though temporarily smo- 
thered, this still smouldering firebrand torments 
incessantly, waiting only temptation to burst 


forth into this soul-and-body-consuming fire of | 


hell. Oh, pity the drunkard! Longings within, 
and temptations without, haunt him perpetually. 
Yet doubly commiserate those whose innate 
cravings torture them from birth to death. What 
can atone for its ‘~fliction? The wealth of India? 
Not a thousand worps ! 

Unmarried women, will you, by accepting 
moderate-drinking beaus, bring on yourselves 
all the miseries of a drunkard’s wife, redoubled 
by the still deeper agonies of casting your pros- 
pective children, otherwise your pride and sup- 
port, upon this besotting stream, which widens 
and deepens as it engulfs husband, sons, and 
descendants? Oh, curse this body-poisoning, 
family-withering, widow-bereaving, man-brutal- 
izing, soul-corrupting traffic ; this black tiger of 
Satan, now preying on all that is virtuous and 
happy among men. It generates depravity as cold 
begets frost, and that by virtue of its own natural, 
legitimate, necessary, universal, and CONSTITU- 
TIONAL effects.* Then, in the name of perishing 
humanity, what can society do to banish this 
curse from our midst? Exterminate it! 
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PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY ; 
ITS VALUE. 
NUMBER II. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 


Ir is a common and lamentable error of parents, 
that if they have a child who is unusually smart ; 
who, so to speak, is all nerve and brain, they push 
it to extreme mental activity by playing with and 
talking to it in infancy ; and all along as it de- 
velops in mind and body, it is kept, by partial 
friends as well as its parents, on a constant 
stretch of thought and mental excitement. When 
old enough to be sent to school, if it chance to live 
so long, it is confined for hours within over- 
heated rooms ; its energies are plied by ambitious 
teachers , who, in view of its extraordinary smart- 
ness, think they must, of course, make it a pro- 
digy in education; and the evils of its earlier 
training are repeated and increased in intensity, 
until nature yields entirely, or the child’s consti- 
tution is ruined for life. Such a child, Phreno- 
logy teaches, should be checked in its mental ac- 
tivity: should be allowed, in infancy, to sleep 
and vegetate; to exercise the body and limbs 
abundantly, and on no account to be made the 
intellectual pet of a host of friends. We know 





* Every principle here applied to alechol also applies to roBicco. A 
erful, pungent irritant,a rank, narcotic poem it inflames the orgau- 
=. the passions, and deadens moral tone. (1, 2,3.) To 
chew or smuke aT ALL, ly sensualizes, begets spitfice irrita- 
bility, unclean amatory and other mcrbid desires, biunts inte! 
deteriorates offepring. Why the discharge of $0 much saliva manufactured 
ight out of REO BLOOD, but because so obnoxious? Besides, how utteily 
¥ loatbsowe! What would hire you to retake into your mouth 
one of those vile a Yet are they really more nauseat- 
ing aad utterly filth: r than BerORE their discharge! Ye temp 
advocates who anal, or chew, or snuff, just those very same arguments 
in kind, though leas in degree, you to alcoh: lie intemperance, apply 
that beam out of your neigh 





hat are your horrible morning tremors but nervous 
reaction consequent on its ravages? Does it not, like alewhol, produce 
actual DRLIRIUM TREMENS! And by ly the same wR ins—ru king 
the nervous system and brain? the more MUSr MavE it, the 
— damage is it doing your body, intellect, mora's, And this you 
now, admit, yet chew on! Arve you, then, so veRY worthless, even in 
yo oww™ eyes, that thus wan’ deprave your Own SPIRIT-LIFE 

teelf? Why wttt you thus, your own svif, your i 
your godlike atiributie! be entreated, for exam; le’s sake, for family’s 
sake, for your own sake, to abandon a practice so vile, so self- 
} nor ever allow any thing to pass the threshold of your lips, 

except what may harmlessly permeate your entire #5 stem. 





it is hard to refrain from conversing and playing 
with such children, and enjoying them “ when they 
are little,” but we should remember that the poor 
child must pay the penalty of such ignorant fond- 
ness either by brain fever, which will take its 
life, or by life-long nervous excitability and 
weakness of body, that will alice unfit it for hap- 
piness and usefulness. 

The language of Phrenology is, Keep such a 
child back all you can—let its blood go to all 
parts of the system equally; for mental excite- 
ment will send it in great excess to the brain, 
which is already too large, and receives, with- 
out any special excitement, more than its pro- 
per share. Keep it from books and school until 
it is six, seven, or eight years of age, or until it 
has bodily constitution to support the brain and 
maintain the health under the necessary mental 
labor of study. Nor, because a child at twelve 
seems tolerably healthy, if its temperament be 
highly mental, its head large, and its brain of 
a delicate texture, should it be urged on, or 
allowed to urge itself on, to such excessive study 
as is incident to extraordinary progress in school. 
Thousands of such precocious youth are praised 
for their proficiency in study: their ambition 
is fired to be first: to get out of the public’ 
school into the high school; to rise to the head 
of this, to enter college early, and take the lead 
there : and when they are through, if they live to 
go through, what are they but invalids—candi- 
dates for early graduation to the grave? 

But for the folly of such training, the child 
might have had his body built up by rugged ex- 
ercise in the open air, by plain, substantial diet, 
and his mind gradually brought out and still suffi- 
ciently kept in check, and instead of graduating 
brilliantly at eighteen, have done so at twenty- 
two, with health and constitution enough to sus- 
tain him through a long and laborious life of use- 
fulness and happiness. Which is best; to be a 
blazing meteor for a moment and expire, or be a 
fixed star, to shed its steady light for an age ? 

A lad seventeen years of age, now a student in 
the Wesleyan University, has just called at our 
office and related his mode of life since I examined 
his head, four years ago, in the New York office. 
Iremembered him distinctly, as a very delicate 
boy, with a very large head and slight body. I 
told him, and advised his parents, that he must 
refrain from study a year at least, and as he re- 
sided in a city, he must use light dumb-bells, saw 
wood, attend a gymnasium, or go into the coun- 
try on a farm, if he would so develop his body 
that it would be sufficiently strong to support his 
brain, maintain health, and enable him to make 
a scholar of himself and a professional man, 
towards which his mind was already bent, and for 
which his parents designed him. What was my 
joy to see him now a well-developed youth, with 
ample chest, brawny limbs, a full cheek, and a 
ruddy complexion, all indicative of vigorous 
health! He said he had followed my advice to 
the letter ; and now, while pursuing his college 
course, he rows on the river, saws wood, rides 
on horseback, walks extendedly and vigorously, 
and thus maintains the vigor of his body to sustain 
him in his studies. 

This young man, with earnestness, expressed 
his gratitude for the advice given at his examina- 
tion, and his joy, that up to this time the results 
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had been all that was predicted. Whatever he 
may become above a miserable, nervous skeleton, 
may be set down as a standing, living memorial 
of the “value of Practical Phrenology.” 

There is a teacher in this city —one of the ner- 
vous, driving, ambitious characters, all mind— 
who has taught for years under the spur of fever- 
ish excitement. She was often told that she was 
killing herself and her scholars; but her reply 
was, “ Don’t fear for me, I can stand it ;’’ and when 
reminded that she would injure the children, her 
reply was, “Oh, they must have an education, 
if they don’t have so much health; the body 
is nothing without mind.” Poor girl! she has 
found out that the mind is but little without a 
healthy body. She is now, it is thought, in a 
confirmed consumption, and all her friends think 
her excessive mental labor in school is the sole 
cause of it. I have learned, on inquiry, that the 
scholars of her schools always looked pale, puny, 
and sickly, in consequence of being so severely 
driven in their studies. Teachers, next to mothers, 
should understand the sciences of Phrenology and 
Physiology ; for few persons in society have it in 
their power to do more permanent good or ill, by 
their knowledge or ignorance, than the teacher. A 
single teacher, by ignorance of the laws of mind 
and body, and their reciprocal relations, may ruin 
the health of a whole generation in the school dis- 
trict, besides poisoning the streams of life as they 
flow on in untold generations. This is not mur- 
der, though half the children die before maturity, 
and the other half in middle life, and their child- 
ren inherit ill health and an early grave ; it is 
not murder, it is simply taking life. 

Take another case: A child is sent to school, 
and his mind, unlike the precocious, extra smart 
ones before described, appears to be dull and slow 
of action. He feels discouraged, by seeing others 
outstrip him in nearly all branches; and the 
teacher, not understanding Phrenology, has no 
means of obtaining readily any just conception 
of the difficulty under which the boy labors, and 
is too busy on more feasible mental soil to insti- 
tute any varied and well-directed experiments to 
find out in what his weakness or his possible 
strength may consist, and the result is, the poor 
boy is neglected as a dunce, and acquires that 
reputation in the school. The boy learns to be- 
lieve that “ what everybody says of him must be 
true,” and he ceases his efforts for success, and 
his ambition and his regrets die together. If he 
is viciously inclined, the door of the truant and 
the path of infamy are now open before him. 

Now let another teacher enter this school, one 
who, as a teacher, has learned the value of prac- 
tical Phrenology, and when he finds this boy at 
the foot of his class in all departments, he is led 
to diligent inquiry into the cause. He sees in his 
organization no perverseness of disposition, and 
no lack of intellectual strength in respect to sub- 
jects involving principles, but he does find a lack 
of perceptive power and ability to catch readily 
by rote the routine of studies as ordinarily taught, 
and as most of the scholars easily comprehend. 
He resolves on his course ; tells the boy, kindly, 
that he is going to make a scholar of him, and 
thus reawakens his slumbering ambition, wins 
his friendship, and arouses his pride and self- 
respect. He then carefully explains a single 





principle, and the boy’s large Causality compre- 
hends it ; he proceeds to another with a like re- 
sult, and the boy takes courage. 

He thus advances, dealing wholly with princi- 
ples, through his large Causality, and never 
attempts to burden his weak perceptive facul- 
ties with a hasty review of facts. He begins, 
in short, at the very opposite extreme to what 
he does with the other scholars,and he soon 
finds that he can be led from principles down to 
facts, while the otherg require to be led from facts 
up to principles; and this dunce becomes, like 
many others of whom we have read, the soundest 
scholar and the wisest man of the entire schoc! ; 


and he would have been a scholastic dunce for — 


life, if not something worse, but for the proper 
application to his case of the “ value of practical 
Phrenology.” 
Branch Phrenological Cabinet, 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. t 








Agriculture. 


Whorver makes two ears of cor. or two blades of grass togrow where | 


only one grew before, deserves better of Mankind, and does more essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of politicians put ogether.— | 





MARCH. 
FARM WORK TO BE DONE. 


BY H. ©. VAIL. 


Tuts month comes in with hurried strides, and 
a multitude of operations are to be performed, 
without delay. It is now that the advantages of 
a systematic plan of operations will be appre- 
ciated. All may be accomplished without con- 
fusion. 

Manures are to be carted out and placed in 
heaps of proper size, to facilitate their even distri- 
bution ; and when in place, cover them with 
charcoal-dust, muck, plaster, or, in the absence 
of these, a few shovelfuls of soil, to prevent the 
rapid escape of ammonia. Continue preparation 


of manures. The compost-heap requires more | 
attention as the hot weather approaches, Be | 
sure and have the cistern properly arranged at | 


the lower end of the heap, and keep enough 
spent lye of the soapboilers, or water, in it to 
wet the whole heap thoroughly, two or three 
times a week. Cover the heap well with the 
absorbent materials so often spoken of. 

Clear out stables, poultry-houses, hog-pens, 
cellars, and other neglected places; giving the 
walls a good whitewashing, and sprinkling the 
floors with charcoal-dust and lime, to purify them 
by absorbing the foul gases, See that you have 
a full supply of solid fuel and kindling materials, 
as you will not have time to get either presently, 
when engaged in more important operations. 

Once more examine tools, and repair harness, 
so that nothing shall hinder progress when the 
weather is fair. Go yourself and examine every 
rod of fence on the farm, and have it put in good 
repair. Erect gates in the place of bars, which 
require so much time to open and close, and are 
more liable to be left open than properly-con- 
structed gates, 

Select an early piece of ground, and sow some 
of the true red-top strap leaf, early white Dutch, 
or early vertus turnip, in drills one-half inch 











deep, and fourteen inches apart. Clover-seed 
should be sown as early in the month as possible. 

Winter grain should be harrowed, and bare 
spots sown with spring grain and grass-seed, the 
whole well rolled. This plan is pursued by many 
farmers. Those roots which may be mutilated by 
the harrow, tiller, or spread and throw out new 
shoots. The operation of rolling presses them 
into the soil. Prepare and sow spring grain as 


| soon as the soil is in working condition ; the 


earlier it is put in, the better, provided the soil is 
warm enough. Do not plough lands while wet. 
It requires a whole season to restore lands badly 


| treated in this respect. Meat ows having bare 


spots should be well harrowed, and grass-seed 
sown where required ; the whole top-dressed with 


| one or two hundred pounds of Mapes’s improved 


super-phosphate of lime—if you can get it—if not, 


| Substitute some of your hen-manure, or guano- 


compost, previously prepared. Thoroughly de- 


| composed night-soil, or home-made poudrette, is 


also a good application. If none of these can be 
procured, a mixture of ashes, plaster, and lime, 
and a solution in water of 100 lbs. of cubic petre 
or nitrate of soda, per acre, may be substituted. 
The application of the super-phosphate cannot 
fail to increase the growth of grass, as the phos- 
phates are nearly or quite exhausted in all our 
cultivated lands, and in pastures it has been ap- 
propriated by the animals to aid in the formation 
of bone, milk, and flesh. 

Plant out roots intended for growing seed, 
selecting only the best, and those of true varie- 
ties; place them deeply in rich, loose soil, and 
have an abundance of stakes at hand for their 
support, when required. See that you have a 
full supply of seeds for the season, and those of 
the best sorts, raised by responsible persons. Put 
out grape, currant, and gooseberry cuttings; 
planting the grapes in deep, loose soil, two eyes 
out, packing the soil closely about the lower end, 
so that they may root more readily. Remove all 


| the eyes of the currant and gooseberry cuttings 
| from the portion which is to be below the surface 


of the soil, to prevent the plants from becoming 
bushy ; the best method being to prune them up 
as dwarf trees with bushy tops. Transplant those 
grapes two years from cuttings ; making the holes 
large and deep, filling up entirely with surface 
soil or mould ; placing bones, leather scraps, or 
woollen rags at the hottom of the holes, and ma- 
nure with cold, well-divided compost manures, 
keeping them at a distance from the roots. Put 
out peach and other trees in place, cutting off all 
mutilated roots with a clean, smooth cut. Place 
stakes at the side of all young trees, and secure 
the trees to them by a straw wisp or band. 

Cleanse the bark of fruit trees with the wash 
spoken of last month, scraping off the dead bark, 
before applying it to old trees. 

Shorten-in peach trees, always being careful 
to.cut just above a wood-bud, so that the next 
season’s growth may be a continuation of the last ; 
whereas, if cut above a fruit-bud, the branch will 
decay down to the weod-bud, and the new growth 
take place at an angle, thus forming an unsightly 
top. 

Manure grape vines and quinces ; scattering a 
light coat of salt over the surface of the soil un- 
der quince and plum trees. . 

For further directions in regard to fruit trees, 
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refer to “ Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America,” The Working Farmer — published 
at 143 Fulton street, New York—and a series of 
articles by Mr. George Jaques, of Massachusetts, 
now being published in the Journal of Agricul- 
ture, edited by William S. King, and published 
= at Boston. 


Events of the Month. 

















DOMESTIC. 
PotrricaL.— The only feature of marked in- 
terest in the p dings of Congress during the past month, 


is the debate in the Senate on Mr. Douglass's Nebraska Bill. 
Able speeches against that measure have been made by 
Senators Everett, Houston, Seward, and Sumner, while sey- 
eral of the prominent Southern politicians have spoken in its 
favor. The question had not been taken at the time of our 
going to press. 

The Legislature of this State is still in session, but up to 
the present time has transacted no business of special im- 
portance. 

Ixumvo.—The Message of Gov. Matrsson to the Legis- 
lature of this State, convened in special session, is a business- 
like document, and contains facts which will be interesting 
not only to the citizens of Illinois, but equally so to the 
country at large. An extraordinary fact is stated by the 
Governor, which is, that the returns in the office of the Au- 
ditor show the actual increase in the taxable property of the 
State in a single year to be over fifty-four per cent. The 
principal reason of this wonderful increase is found in the 
fact which the Governor places prominently before the Le- 
gislature, viz., the astonishing increase of railroads. The 
State has over one th d two hundred miles of railroad 
completed and in running condition, and within another year 
one thousand miles more of the iron road will have been 
finished, the whole at an estimated cost per mile of $20,000, 
On the subject of education, the Governor has some excel- 
lent remarks. 

Kentvcxy.—A bill has been introduced into the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky to prohibit the sale of slave children under 
the age of five years separate from their mothers. 

Grorai1a.—The Georgia House of Representatives have 
passed the bill to remove the seat of Government from Mil- 
ledgeville to Macon. The Speaker gave the casting vote. 

MessaGe Or THE GOVERNOR oF Maine.—Gov. Crosby de- 
livered his Message to the Legislature on Wednesday, Feb. ist. 
It is almost entirely local in its topics. The finances, educa- 
tion, internal improvements, &c., of the State are represented 
to be in a flourishing condition. 





Woman’s Ricuts Convention—A Woman’s 
Rights Convention assembled at Albany on Tuesday, Feb. 14 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Stanton, President. An address to the 
Legislature was read by Mrs. Stanton. It maintains and 
considers the following positions and conditions: Ist. The 
trial of woman by a jury of her peers. 2d. Woman con- 
sidered as a wife. 3d. Woman considered as a widow. 4th. 
Woman considered as a mother. These conditions of woman 
were set forth forcibly, and the laws applicable shown in 
much deformity. 


CatrrorntA.—The latest news from the mines is 
not favorable. The rain which began on the 11th continued 
till the 17th, when began some weather colder than the old- 
est residents remember to have experienced. In San Fran- 
cisco, ice was frozen an inch thick in ponds, and throughout 
the interior complaints were made of the snow, ice, and sleet. 
On the 20th the rain began again, and continued to the 24th, 
when it became fair. The rivers, canals, and gulches, have 
plenty of water for the present, and the prospect is, that the 
produce of the mines for the next month will be unusually 
large. Some of the rivers have become very high, and 
many valuable dams, flumes, and mills have been carried 
away. Inthe more elevated portions of the mountains snow 
has fallen plentifully, and looking off to the east from the city, 
is seen the white gown of Monté Diablo, and of the Santa 
Clara Mountains. ae 


Lower Catrrornta.—We have news from En- 
senada to the 17th January. The fillibusters remain in their 
camp there, apparently waiting for reinforcements, which 





they are not likely to receive. The news of the orders of 
the Government had not arrived. A number of fillibusters 
had deserted and arrived at San Diego. They say that the 
liberators receive but one biscuit a day, and the supply, even 
at that rate, is fast diminishing, and they would soon be com- 
pelled to purchase or take live stock, or to import provisions. 
President Walker has issued a decree constituting Sonora a 
part of his dominion. The fillibusters have been busy break- 
ing wild horses, drying beef, and making other preparations 
for a march across towards Sonora. Their departure fom 
Ensenada, it is said, would be hastened by the 

that the Portsmouth will soon be after them. The latestand 
apparently most reliable accounts state that they take the 
property of the rancheros in the neighborhood in the most 
unjustifiable manner, and the only pay, if any, is Sonora 
scrip. Their proceedings are such that they must soon lose 
the little hold which they have had upon public favor. 


CattLe— High Prices.—The Scott County, Ky., 
Importing Company lately held a sale at Georgetown. We 
give a portion of the prices which cattle sell for out West: 
Improved Yorkshire hogs, one sow, $150; one do., $160; 
one do., $100; one do., $160, one boar, $60. Durham bulls 
brought the following prices: one, called Baron Feversham, 
$1,525; Pathfinder, $860; Capt. Lanson, 400; 
$865. Cows and heifers ranged from $405 to $710. Twenty- 
five Cotswold Sheep sold at the following prices: $290, $475, 
$275, $170, $250, $160, $103, $90, $155, $123, $125, $170, $105, 
$100, $150, $151, $80, $157, $165, $160, $1724, $162}, $192, 
$160, $177. Ten South Down Sheep brought the following 
prices: $30, $75, $80, $85, $51, $75, $65, $21, $60, $90 
Three Leicestershire Sheep sold for $47, $50, $50. We no- 
tice among the purchasers the names of some of the best 
graziers of that State. 





ConFLaGratron.—The town of London, the seat 
of Madison County, Ohio, was almost entirely consumed on 
the 2d ult. The fire broke out about 2 o'clock, in a frame 
building occupied as a grocery, and soon communicated to 
adjacent buildings, until about twenty buildings were envel- 
oped in flames, all of which were destroyed, with a large 
amount of their contents. ___ 


BrycuamtTon—The census of Binghamton, which 
has just been taken by private enterprise, gives that village 
a population of 9,094, 1,500 of which are adopted citizens. 
The colored population number 208. These figures show 
an increase in the population, since 1850, of over 4,000. 
Binghamton is a flourishing town, and after its railroads 
now in progress are completed, it will soon call on the Legis- 
lature for a city charter. It is destined to take a stand among 
the great towns of the Empire State. 


Deats or ComMANDER James B. Coorprr.—On 
Sunday, the 5th ult., about midnight, Commander James B. 
Cooper, of the United States Navy, died at Haddonfield, 
N. J., at the advanced age of 93. He was the last survivor 
of “ Lee's Legion,” so celebrated in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and Capt. C. was a participant in many excéging scenes 
during that struggle. He was throughly conversant with the 
movements of the British army in and around Philadelphia 
at that eventful period, having entered Lee's Legion before 
he was eighteen years old, and continued with that valorous 
little band through all its hardships, perils and enterprises, 
up to the treaty of peace in 1783. 

After peace had been declared and our independence 
acknowledged, he turned his attention to maritime pursuits, 
and upon the second declaration of war with Great Britain, 
entered the Navy, July 9, 1812, as Sailing-master. After the 
peace he received a Lieutenant's commission from President 
Monroe, and in September, 1841, became a Commander. 
When in the 73d year of his age he was ordered on duty in 
the Naval Asylum, and at the time of his death was relieved 
from active duty and waiting orders, He leaves many at- 
tached relatives and warm friends to regret his loss, 


FOREIGN. 


Tue Turkish War.—Intelligence from the seat 
of war indicates that important operations are at hand, but 
the news of the most vital consequence Is the open prepara- 
tion for war made by England and France. 

The Russian Ministers have left London and Paris, and 
instructions have been sent to the French and English Am- 
bassadors to withdraw from St. Petersburg. The Ozar's last 
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Omer Pacha has effected a most important movement; 
having crossed the Danube with 59,000 men, and divided the 
Russian army, the right wing of which is at Krajova, the left 
at Galatch, and the centre at Bucharest. Omer crossed in 
person at Oltenitza, and at last accounts was olny two days 
distance from Bucharest, where the Russian force is weak. 
The supposed object of Omer's movement was to attack the 
rear of the Russian army on its march from Krajova against 
Kalafat. A despatch received at the Turkish Embassy, indi- 
cates preparations for an attack by the Turks on Bucharest. 

Russian accounts themselves confirm the above by express- 
ing apprehension of an attack from the Turks. The Powers 
declare that the bad weather, bad roads, and inundations of 
the rivers, render the passage of the Danube impossible to the 
Turks. Orsova letters of the 26th ult. mention that the 
river was really flooded at that date, and that the low grounds 
were inundated around Kalafat and Rahova. On the 25th 
the Russian troops still oceupied their old positions around 
Radovan. On the 2ist, those Russian regiments that had 
been ceaselessly in action from the 5th to the 15th, were 
withdrawn to Krajova, having suffered heavy losses, and 
their place was supplied by fresh troops. On the 23d, the 
whole staff of the Commander in Chief arrived at Boleshtie, 
as a grand reconnoisance was to take place very shortly 
against Kalafat. 

Several of Cunard’s steamers are taken up by the British 
Government to carry troops to Constantinople. Six thousand 
men go from England ; others will be taken up from the dif- 
ferent stations. About ten thousand will soon be collected 
to form part of the first expedition. There is no doubt a 
brigade of Guards will form part of the expedition. 

The Forty-sixth Regiment, that was under orders for Aus- 
tralia, leaving all the old soldiers at home, whose time would 
have been up in a few years, is now to hold itself in readiness 
for foreign service, taking all the best men, and leaving all 
young soldiers and recruits at home. 

The combined fleets were at Beicos Bay on the 27th Jan- 
uary. Six ships again convoyed a Turkish steamer with 
troops into the Black Sea, 


- Chit-¢ ¢ bat. 


LECTURERS IN THE Frecp.—G. W. Wacner has 
been lecturing with much success, on Phrenology and Phy- 
siology, in the Mohawk Valley, and other sections in North- 
ern New York, the past winter. He proposes visiting 
other towns in the western parts of the State during the 
spring. 

H. B. Grsnons has been lecturing in Otsego county, New 
York. See further notice, below. 

W. H. Grens at Rock Island, Illinois. 

Cuartes Drew in Illinois. 

A. O'Lzary in Canada West. 

Dr. Bovrne in San Francisco, California, where a good 
deal of interest has evidently been created. The San Fran- 
cisco papers speak of his lectures in the highest terms of 








Each and all, so far as we have heard, have spoken with 
great acceptance, and with profit to themselves. Besides 
these few coworkers in this wide field of human develop- 
ment, there are wanted, to-day, five hundred competent 
Lecturers and Examiners, The people are ready and wait- 
ing. Who will join us, and, apostle-like, go forth, and teach 
he world Phrenology ? 


Pareno.ocy in Cuerry VaLiey.—The Ameri- 
can Banner, published in Cherry Valley, Otsego county, 
New York, thus compliments our friend and co-worker: 

Purenovoeioat Lecrures.—Mr. H. B. Ginsons’ second 
course of lectures in this place closed week before last. The 
interest in va increased to the very last, from the 
fact that he the science in a plain, practical, candid, 
and interesting manner. 

Mr. Grazons rivets the attention of his hearers upon the 
= he advocates, and convinces them of its trath and 
utility. 

We were a aoe of his lectures, and also at the 

examination of the heads of a large number of our most re- 
itizens, whose characters were described with such 


spectable ci 
ve oan down a marked 
Lary pine rt hs are and attentive andencca 
recommend him as a gentleman, and a Jec- 
turer wel soqualnted with his profston, and Bespeak for 
him, wherever he eon yal heerful w: liberal 
Whatever is done to aid and sustain him in the 
advancement of this science is, we consider, contributing 
to the public good. 
[Mr. Grazons will visit places professionally, in Otsego 
and adjoining counties, during the lecturing season.] 
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A Hrxt To Teacrers.—A correspondent of the | 
Ohio Journal of Education, in an account of a visit to the 
Boston High School, thus speaks of the principles on which 
the studies and recitations of the pupils are conducted : 

Progress is measured, not by the mumber of pages 
studied, but by the amount of mental energy developed 
and rendered available to the pupil. Hence the recitation 
in French, to which I was listening in the Fourth Division 
of the English Department, found no one flagging. Every | 
one was most thoroughly engaged in the work. There was | 
no time lost between question and answer. How frequently 
have I seen pupils gazing upon nothing, while striving to 
haul up an answer from some dark mental corner; but I saw 
none of that class there. There was more business done in 
one half hour during that recitation than I ever saw done in 
an equal time in any other school-room. I felt it to be a 
perfect treat to sit and hear this exercise. I could under- 
stand searcely any thing of the recitation, but the energetic 
manner in which the whole matter was conducted was per- 
fectly delightful; it came more nearly to my standard of a | 
fine recitation than any thing I had ever seen before. 

Proressor Acassiz recently told his audience, 
in Boston, that human remains have been found in Florida, 
that must be at least 200,000 years old.— National Era, 

[We have, in our collection, specimens of skulls from 
Florida, which resemble those taken from the mounds of 
Kentucky, said to belong to a race quite different from the 
native Indians. Who can impart reliable information in 
regard to these ancient relics ¥] 


Wantep.—We would be willing to pay a hand- 
some sum for a correct representation and a complete Phre- 
nological Chart of the heads of some three men in this city— 
not obscure individuals, either—so that we could publish it. 
We believe it would prove sufficiently attractive to increase 
our circulation about four times what it now is. Barnum’s | 
curiosities would be cast far into the shade.—T7he Laurel 
Wreath, Indiana, 

[A new way to “raise the wind ;” 


and of its potency we 
have no doubt. Send us daguerreotype likenesses, with the 
usual fee of $3 each, and we will send by return mail, 
written out complete, the desired “representations” with 
which you may “increase your circulation !” | 
— | 
Prorantry.—Captain Creighton is not the only 
successful shipmaster who finds profanity an unnecessary 
part of seamauship. We learn from a passenger in the clipper- 
ship Comet, on her late tempestuous passage to San Fran- 
ciseo, with a crew that might try the temper of a saint, that 
Captain Gardner did not utter an oath or strike a blow 
during all the time, and yet preserved excellent discipline 
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being printed on fine thin paper, weighs about two ounces, 


never three. Those who have paid more than the above- - 


named “legal rates” may by legal process compel the post- 
master to refund such excess, 

Tosacco Essays.—Horace Greeiey’s Optn- 
ton.—Three lucid and instructive Prize Essays on Tobacco, 
its history, use, nature and effects, have just been issued by 
Fow.ers anp Wetts, N. Y., a8 separate Tracts for cheap 
dissemination. They are all excellent. The writers (whose 
names were unknown to the Committee who awarded them 
prizes) are respectively Drs. R. T. Traxt and Jor. Suew of 
our city, and the Rev. Dwient Batpwrn of the Sandwich 
Island Missions. These plain and forcible exhibitions of the 
poisonous nature and baneful effects of the vile weed ought 
to do good, and probably will among those who have not 


| already become slaves of a vicious habit, and we trust they 


Dood 


will all be bought by h and th ds by philanthro- 
pists for cheap sale or gratuitous distribution. On old to- 
bacco-users they will probably have little effect; they know 
better than they do already. “Doctor,” said a man shot 
through the head in a duel, “why are you probing and tor- 
turing me so?” “I am examining the brain, to see if it is 
not seriously injured.” “ You fool! if I had had any brains, 





| do you think I would have stuck myself up to be shot at?” 


Ditto of Brains and Tobacco.—New York Tribune, Feb. 7. 


Bounp VOLUMES OF THE JoURNAL.—Subscribers 
wishing to preserve the last volume of the Jovrnat, can 
have the numbers bound in em)essed muslin, lettered on 
the back, for 50 cents, by sending them to the Publishers. 
Those wishing for a portfulio in which to keep the numbers 
during the year, can obtain them at this office for 25 cents. 


xj iterary Rotices. 








ALCOHOL AND THE CONSTITUTION oF MAN ; Being 
a Popular Scientific Account of the Chemical History and 
Properties of Alcohol, and its Leading Effects upon the 
Healthy Human Constitution. IDlustrated by a beauti- 
fully-colored Chemical Chart. By Epwarp L. Youmans, 
Author of the “ Class-Book of Chemistry.” New York: 
Fowlers and Wells, Publishers, Clinton Hall, 181 Nassau 
street. 1 vol. 12mo, price in cloth, 50 cts., postage, 10 cts. ; 
cheap edition, in paper, 25 cts., postage, 5 cts. 


From the Table of Contents:—Chemical Origin, Nature, 
and Properties of Aleohol—Influence upon the Digestive 
Process—Relation to the Constituents of the Tissues— Water 
—Albumen—Effects of Alcohol upon the Respiration and 





throughout. Such men are an honor to their profession.— 
Providence Journal. 

(Carrauy Garpyer is a scholar and a Phrenologist. We 
have in our cabinet several choice specimens of crania | 
brought by him from China.] 


POSTAGE ON OUR Jounmat ALS. — —To settle the 
question once more, in regard to the legal postage on this 
JournaL, we publish the following letter from the Post | 
Office Department, dated “Appointment Office, January 
24, 1854.” 

Gentiemen: Yours of the 20th inst. accompanied by 
specimen numbers of your PurenotocicaL and WarTEr- | 
Cure Jovena.s, and inquiring the legal rate of postage upon 
each, is received. The character of each, so far as postage is 
concerned, is the same. Each is a periodical, to be charged 
according to the weight of each copy, with an unpaid rate 
of one cent if its weight does not exceed three ounces, and 
one cent additional for every additional ounce or fraction of 
an ounce; or to one half of those rates when the postage on 
it is paid quarterly or yearly in advance. 

Very respectfully, &c., St. Joun B. L. Sxuvven, 

for First Assistant P.M. Gen'l. 
Messrs. Fow.ers anp WELLS, 
131 Nassau street, New York. 

(Thus it will be seen that the legal postage, when paid in 
advance by the subscriber, is only six cents a year, or half | 
a@ cent a number, and when not paid in advance, one centa | 
number, or twelve cents a year. The Journat (when dry) | 


- 


Circulati A Heat-Producing Agent—A Stimulant—Rela- 
tion of Alcohol to Disease—Alcohol a Poison—Value of the 
Brain in the Human Constitution—Exercise of the Brain 
controlled by Physical Conditions—Poisons have a Local 
Action witpin the System—Alcohol attracted by the Gere- 
bral Matter—A Brain Poison—Disease caused by Alcolfol— 
Forms of Mental Disorder and Insanity produced by it— 
Intensity of the Appetite for Alcohol—Responsibility in 
Drunkenness, etc., etc. 

The object of the author is to convey, in familiar and popu- 
lar phraseology, the scientific facts and principles which il- 
lustrate the nature of alcohol, and its influence upon the 
human constitution. The light which modern chemical 
investigation has thrown upon the subject, has been brought 
to bear, with admirable skill and effect, by the author. The 
way in which alcohol is demonstrated to be not an element 
of construction, but of decay; that it is not the result of 
growth, but of putrefactive decomposition ; and that it is a 
poison of deadly influence on the human system, is a beauti- 
ful instance of clear, irrefragable reasoning. Any one who 
loves truth, and delights in following the accomplished de- 
monstrator who evolves it, will find a feast in the treatise 
before us, For eloquent and powerful description, we 
rarely find any thing more striking than the author's view 
of the human brain and its wonderful functions; and when 
he shows that alcohol is a brain poison, seizing with its dis- 
organizing energy upon that mysterious part “whose steady 
and undisturbed action holds man in true and responsible 
relations with his family, with society, and with God,” he 
leaves his reader spell-bound, under the conviction that 
“government and society have indeed a tremendous interest 
in the subject.” 

We feel strongly tempted to make considerable extracts 
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from the book; but it is so cheap that everybody can bay 
it, and every part is so connected with the rest, that we can- 
not do justice to its reasonings by selections. We feel that 
the whole country owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Youmans 
for this able, conclusive, and seasonable work. We hope 
millions of copies may be called for. Societies and benevo- 
lent individuals could bardly do a better thing than to scatter 
this little volume over the land, far and wide.—The New 
York Organ, iM. 

“The very best thing that has ever appeared upon the 
Temperance question. It goes to the very marrow of the 
matter. It ought to have unusual circulation. Parents 
should indoctrinate their children from it; and all who drink 
moderately should read it, and understand exactly what it is 
that good liquor does."—Henry Ward Beecher. 


“ This is the best book yet issued in elucidation of tempe- 
rance and intemperance. We have read no other book so 
lucid, so concise, so methodical, so convincing as this. The 
chart alone, even without regard to its explanation of the 
nature of alcohol, is worth far more than the cost of the 
book.”"—Horace Greeley. 


“A work of the highest value, which should be in the pos- 
session of every family in the United States."—Zdward C. 
Delavan. =. 

Temperance lecturers, and others, should obtain a supply 
of this “ master-piece,” and with it silence ignorant object- 
ors, No person can read this work and yet find an apology 
for drinking alcoholic liquor. 

A New anv CoMPLETE GAZETTEER OF THE UNITED 
States. By Tomas Batpwin and J. Tuomas, M.D. 
New York: Fowiers anp Weis. [Price, $4.] 

To make a comprehensive, complete, and wholly reliable 
Gazetteer of the United States, is confessedly a most difficult 
and laborious undertaking. The editors and publishers of 
the wurk before us seem to have fully realized this, and to 
have entered upon it with a full determination to allow no 
considerations of trouble or expense to interfere with its 
faithful execution. They now announce it with confidence 
as the best work of the kind ever issued from the American 
press. A careful examination has convinced us that they 
do not claim too much for it. In every department, and in 
all its details, it bears marks of great care and thorough 
research, 

When the G was first d, eight h 
pages, or, at the most, nine h d, were designed as the 
limit of the book. But so vast was the amount of matter 
accumulated through the personal labors of the editors and 
their eae we as well as through the active efforts of seve- 
ral th pondents in all parts of the United States, 
that the wont hs has swelled to near 1300 pages. The amount 
of new matter which it contains, all of a recent character, is 
very large, and in many instances embracing statistics and 
population to 1858. This gives it an intrinsic value over 
every other work of the kind in existence. We commend 
the work most cheerfully and unqualifiedly. 
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MrrcuHe.y’s Dissecrep Maps.—Messrs. MERRIAM, 
Moore anv Co., of Troy, N. Y., have issued Mitchell's 
Series of Dissected Maps, put up in handsome boxes, in 
the form of a large bound and lettered volume. 

These maps combine instruction with amusement, and are 
admirably adapted to impress upon the minds of the young 
the locality of the different parts of their own country, They 
make study attractive; and a little boy or girl will learn 
more in a single hour's amusement, with one of these maps, 
than in three hours’ hard study of one of the ordinary ones. 
See advertisement. 

Tue Reporter’s Manvat : a Complete Exposition 
of the Reporting Style of Phonography. By Anprew J. 
Granam. New York: Fowrers anp Wettis. (Price, 
prepaid by mail, paper, 62 cents; muslin, 75 cents.] 


“ Had Phonography been known forty yeas azo, it woul have saved 
ms twenty years of hard labor.”"—Hon. Twos H. Bextor. 


This work is designed to show, as its title purports, the 
application of the elementary principles of Phonography to 
reporting. Phonographers, for a considerable time past, have 
stood in need of no treatise more than this. The other works 
hitherto published have gone into disuse, or have been diffi- 
cult to obtain. This offers every necessary facility for be- 
coming acquainted with the reporting style. Besides much 
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never before given in other publications of the kind, it con- 
tains a very extensive list of phrase-signs ; and very properly 
gives, as the foundation of the reporting style, a complete 
list of the word-signs and contractions of the corresponding 
style—in fact, nothing is left out necessary for persons who 
cannot avail themselves of the instruction of a practical 
reporter. Undoubtedly the opinion of phonographers gene- 
rally will accord with the very favorable judgment of some 
of the best reporters of our city, who have examined the 
work, 


TueEoLocicaL Essays. By FRepERIcK DENISON 
Mavrice, M.A. Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. [Price, prepaid 
by mail, $1 25.] 

This is a reprint from the second London edition of a work 
of much vigor and originality, and the most independent 
spirit. The author is accused by the Church of sundry theo- 
logical and social heresies, and his writings denounced as 
leading to Universalism, Rationalism, and Socialism. The 
author himself says, in his very handsome dedication to 
Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate, “I have maintained in 
these Essays, that a theology which does not correspond 
to the deepest thoughts and feelings of human beings, 
cannot be a true theology.” Mr. Maurice is hated by 
bigots, but respected, admired, and loved by the progress- 
ives, and by the working-classes, with whom he sympathizes, 
and whose social and religious welfare he seeks to pro- 
mote. 

History or New Amsterpao ; or, New York as it 
was in the Days of the Dutch Governors; together with 
papers on events connected with the American Revo- 
lution, and on Philadelphia, in the Times of William 
Penn. By Prof. A. Davis, Corresponding Secretary of 
the New York Historical Society, ete. [Price, prepaid by 
mail, 87 cts.] 

This beautiful and interesting book gives a concise history 
of the Island of Manhattan, with many interesting particu- 
lars of its growth and changes. Appended is an account of 
the early settlement of Albany, and other river towns. The 
second part refers to the discovery of America, the French 
war, and that of the Revolution. 

In both papers are introduced many of those reminiscen- 
ces that are so interesting to those who are anxious to get a 
glimpse, though faint, of those grand landmarks of our 
early history so fast “ passing away.” 








Twetve Years A Stave. Narrative of Solomon 
Northup, a citizen of New York, ete. New York: James 
©. Dersy. 1854. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 
Solomon Northup was kidnapped in Washington City in 

1841, and finally rescued from a cotton plantation in Louis- 

iana in 1858. This work professes to be a simple and truth- 








ful narrative of his adventures, toils, and sufferings during 


twelve years of slavery. The editor, Mr. David Wilson, 
says that, “ unbiased, as he conceives, by any prepossessions 
or prejudices, the only object has been to give a faithful his- 
tory of Solomon Northup’s life, as he received it from his 
lips.” 


Tue Cosmoryre is the title of a neatly-printed 
literary, scientific, and psychological journal, published by A. 
J. Grauam, of this city. It appears to be more especially 
devoted to anatomy and physiology, mental culture and 
phonetics. A portion of it is to be printed in phonotypy, 
we understand, as soon as a fount of phonotype can be pro- 
cured from England. Those who are anxious to know more 
of phonography and phonotypy will be profited, we doubt 
not, by this journal. Terms, 50 cents per year. 


Mustc.—The most popular music-store at 
present in New York, seems te be that of Horace Waters, 
833 Broadway. [See his advertisement:] We are indebted 
to him for the following beautiful pieces: “Katy’s Defence,” 
an answer to “Baker's Katy-Did Song;” “ Bignore’s Polka ;” 
“I Paddle my Own Canoe,” Song and Quartette, as sung by 
the Baker Family; “Love's Early Dream ;” “The Old Oak 
Tree;” “The Prodigal Son ;" “The Ghost of Uncle Tom ;” 
“Moonlight on the Sea;” “Come while the Moonlight 
Beams ;” “ We are Happy Now, Dear Mother ;” “The Hap- 
plest Time was Then;” “Santa Claus;” “The Katy-Did 
Song;” “Pop goes the Weasel Gallop.” 
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Tue Universal Pronocrarner, for 1854, 
edited and published by Anprew J. Granam, New York, 
comes out very neatly written, printed upon paper of an ex- 
cellent quality. It has a new heading, splendidly engraved. 
Terms, $1 per year. 

The Sreno-Puonetic CorrEsPonDENT is a phonographic 
journal, written in the corresponding style. Fifty cents per 
year. (Andrew J. Graham.) 





“Hotes and Queries. 


How TO BECOME A PHRENOLOGIST.—A 
Course of Lectures on Natural Philosophy, Anatomy, and 
Physiology ; also, a Course on Phrenology, twice or thrice 
repeated, would serve to initiate the student, so that he could 
afterwards advance in the same paths, by the aid of observa- 
tion and books. _ 


Works To Reap.—W. S., Geneva, N. Y. What 
particular works shall I read, to acquire a knowledge of 
Phrenology, preparatory to becoming a lecturer and prac- 
tical examiner ; and what is the price of each ? 

Read: Phrenology Proved, Lllustrated, and Applied. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25. 

Combe's Lectures on Phrenology. A complete Course. 
Illustrated. Prepaid, $1 25. 

The Illustrated Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physi- 
ology. 30 cts, 

Add to the above, the Phrenological Bust (not mailable)}— 
price, including box for packing, $1 25—and you have the 
essentials for a commencement. 


Back Votumes.—E. A. F., Wilmington, Vt. 


Yes, we can furnish the volumes for 1852 and 1858. Price 
$1 50 each. 








Books 1n Tak Durcu Laneuace.—tT. C., Sag- 
harbor. No. 

Several queries, 
ben, ene 


with their answers, intended for this 
rily deferred till our next. 


Poetry. 


LEGACIES OF THOUGHT. 
“ Leaving great legacies of thought."—-TEnnyYson. 











My soul had careless grown of late ; 

I wandered on without desire, 

Unmindful of the good and great 
Whose memory once was wont to fire 
Me with ambition’s lofty aims, 

And nerve my heart with purpose strong ; 
But now, alas, the smouldering flames 
Refused to brighten when the names 

Of such as these were sung. 


In such unmanly mood as this 
I turned me to the poet's page, 
And learned again that thought was bliss, 
That mind can only reckon age 
By great wise thoughts, which melt whole years 
Within a seoond's timeless round,— 
Within whose magic ring appears 
The thoughts, the deeds, the hopes, the fears, 
All we have sought, through life, with tears, 
And, in an instant, found. 
Yes, thus it is! the age of mind 
Is measured by the flight of thought. 
The old in years are left behind 
By those whose talents, labor-wrought, 
Have stamped them on the age as men; 
Who, though their days are those of youth, 
In silent sorrow, grief and pain, 
Have worked the crude ores of the brain 
To minted coins of truth. 
Then count not life by flight of time, 
If God hath given thee deathless mind ; 
For know, that principle sublime, 
With thy consent, will seek and find, 
Hard by th’ Eternal Throne, the fount 
Of ageless youth, so vainly sought ; 
And God will cause thy soul to mount 


On angel-wings, while men recount 
“Try Lecactes or Trovent.” 





IMPRESSIONS FROM THE PRESS, 


[WE select the following from among hundreds 
of similar wnbought and unsolicited notices of our Jour- 
‘Naxs from the pens of our editorial brethren. We value 
highly their commendations, and shall try to merit them :] 


Fow ers anp WELLs's JovrNAts.—The new volumes of 
the PorenotoeicaL Jovenat and of the Warer-Cure 
JOURNAL open with specimen numbers that give a flattering 
assurance of the high character of the works for the current 
year, both in respect of valuable tents and eleg of 
typography and illustrati The biographical department 
has now become a leading feature of the PureNnoLoGicaL 
Journat, Under the heads of Phrenology, Physiology, 
Psychology, Editorial, and so forth, we have a great variety 
of instructive matter, adapted to the intellectual wants of 
the million, and embodied in the concise, matter -of-fact, 
common-sense language for which the Journat is remarka- 
ble among the popular periodicals of the day. The WaTrr- 
Cure Jovrnat has contributions from well-known eminent 
Hydropathic practitioners, illustrating the principles of the 
system, and presenting important directions for the care 
and preservation of health. Apart from the scientific doc- 
trines to which these Journals are devoted, their ample 
fund of simple and easy instructions in regard to the phy- 
sical well-being of man, the practical examples which they 
describe, showing the importance of temperance and mode- 
ration in the indulgence ofthe appetites, and their untiring 
fidelity to the cause of popular improvement, recommend 
them to intelligent readers as among the most useful family 
journals that are now published.—W. Y. Tribune. 








Tue perusal of every number attaches us to them more 
and more, for the good advice, interesting biography, useful 
facts, and pure moral tone which pervade the pages.— 7he 
Jackson Citizen, 


We take great pleasure in commending both publications 
to our friends, believing them to be worth more than double 
their cost to every one who reads them.—Shepherdstown 
Register. 

Tue Parenovocicat and Warrr-Cure Journats for 
this month are like their predecessors, only a leetle better. 
We commend these works to the attention of all who are 
willing to crush the shackles of ignorance and folly with 
which the corruptions of art have enslaved thein, and who 
wish to improve their mental and physical condition by 
obeying nature's laws.— 7’he Chenango News. 


Sranparp journals in every point of view—professional, 
literary, and mechanical.— 7'he Macomb Gazette. 


WE would call the attention of the reading public to one 
Jact, viz.; The Purenotocicar and Water-Curz Jovrnas 
are not devoted to one-idea-ism, in any sense of the term, 
The first-named is not confined to the science of Phrenology 
merely, but is a kind of literary and scientific museum, 
which, by forwarding $1 to the publishers, will visit your 
families twelve times a year, rendering them wiser and hap- 
pier thereby. Each number contains several engravings of 
distinguished persons, with biographical sketches accompa- 
nying them. If you wish for sometiing fresh, something 
which, being read, will set you a thinking, here it is. The 
Warer-Cure Jovrnar is a gem of the first water.—The 
New Dawn, 


Tue Warter-Cure Journat—always punctual, and its 
monthly visits ever welcome—is an invaluable paper. We 
venture to say that the condition of the human race will, in 
ten years, be fifty per cent. better for its labor. 

To the lover of science and truth, there is no paper of 
greater interest than the P: OGICAL JOURNAL.— Wayne 
Sentinel. 

Tue Warter-Cure Jovenat and the Pureno.oeican 
JournaL—both beautiful and valuable works. These num- 
bers are very rich. The writers are strong practical men, 
who care nothing for the venerable character of ancient 
nonsense. We cannot imagine how the publishers continue 
to make these works so cheap.—Janesville Free Press, 


Tuey are alvoays filled with articles of the highest import- 
ance and value in the matters of health and business of life. 
No one can read them without profit, Their beauty of 
workmanship is not exceeded by any paper in the State.— 
Weedsport Advertiser. 

Turse excellent periodicals maintain the high character 


which they have established as advocates of glorious re- 
forms.—Portsmouth Inquirer. 
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Fiower Seeps sy Mart.—With the hope of 
encouraging and facilitating the cultivation of flowers in all 
parts of vur country, and thereby promoting the happiness, 
refinement and elevation of the le, rather than with an 
expectation of profit to ourselves, we pablish the following 
list of choice flower-seeds, which we will send, id b 
mail, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the fol- 
lowing puteees Sin lo pootoes. 15 cts.; Seven packages, $1; 
Forty packages, ll letters must be pre and the 
money must in all cases accom y the order. 
will be sent by return of mail. Postage-stamps may be sent 
in place of small change. 

All orders should be plainly written, and addressed to 
Fow ers anp Wexts, 151 Nassau street, New York. 


. Adonis Flower; @) a hardy annual,* color, scarlet. 
Alyssum New, (Alyssum Verbeckii ;) very beautiful. 
Aster, Blue China; (2) half it bendy, requiring to be for- 
warded in pots or 


Aster, ined Fall; Minde half f hardy, vdiverse colored. 
Finest Mixed, ; German, half hardy, div. col. 


“ Globe Flowered) 

“ Finest Variegated; ” 

P nidal ; e 

“ Biennial; a hardy biennial (1) blue and yellow. 

New Fiat Flowered; half hardy, annual, div. col. 

Athanasia Annual ; (2) hardy, annual, yellow. 

14 Animated Oats; (2) apetalous.$ 

15. Amaranthus, Three- Colored ; (2) tender, (requiring pro- 
tection, ) annual, vari 

16. Anemone corvnaria, (" ind Flower ;) (2) hardy, peren- 
nial,§ diverse colore¢ 

17. Anemone pulsatilla, (Pasque Flower ;) (2) hardy peren- 
nial, violet. 

18. Balsam Apple; (2) a tender annual, grows ten feet in 
height, yellow flowers. 

19. Balsams, Dbl Mixed ; (2) hit hdy., ann., div. col, dbl. fd. 


_ 


SPPNS SE wr 
‘ 4 
sss 


BRE; 
S 


20. “ Mixed Paris; 

91. +. Ww hite; “ oe “ 
22. S Crimson; e a e - 
23. “« Spotted; 4 “ * a 
24. oe Pu rple ; oo oe a ae 
25. “ Rose : “ “ “ “ 
26. “ Searlet: “ “ oe . 
oT. “ St ripe; . “ 
2. “ Mixed Camellia; hardy, annual, div. col. 
29. “ Crimson “ = 

$0. e weno . S S bed 

81. . Vic “ 


32. Bell Flower Carpathian (2) hardy, Perennial, ae — 
33. Beans, — -- 
“a * yacinth ; (3) = 
35. Calendrinia, L ween 8; hardy, annual, red aol 
36. owy ; (2) 
. Canterbury Bells; (2) hardy, pere«nial, a) Might blue. 
Canary Bird Siecsr: (2) hif. hdy., ann., yellow, climbing. 
. Candytuft Fragra 3 (2) hardy, annual, w nite. 
mt ; (2) “ 
sad Mixed pen colored. 
perennial, scarlet. 
Coreopsis, New Dwarf; “ yellow and red. 
< Dark Showy. 


87 

3N. 

89 

41 3 (2) ° e 
42. 

8. 

4h 

45. Cockscomb Finest Dwarf; tender, annual, div. col. 
46. 

47. 

48. 

49 

50. 

| 

52. 

8. 


. Cardinal Flower ; (2) “ 


Centuarea Dwarf; hardy, annual, blue. 

b ge ey (Virgin’ 8 Bower) Sweet Scented; hardy, peren- 
D 

. Clitenia, Blegant; hardy, perennial, blue. 
; Pretty three col. 
Collinsia, Variocs Leaved; hdy., ann., purple and white. 
q Flowering; “ A wii and blue. 
. Commelina Blue; half hardy, perennial. (1) 

Corydalis Y ellow; 


hardy, biennial. (1) 
54 Catehtly Dore 
Schafts ; 


hardy, perennial, (1) scarlet. 


5S. rose colored. 
56. Dahlia, Creeping, half hardy, perennial, (1) Dee col. 
57. Fine Mixed Double; hardy, perennial, 


58. Daisy, Poetic; (Bellis perennis,) hdy., per'l, div. = 

59. Feather Grass; hardy, annual, apetalous. 

60. Geranium, Finest Mixed ; per'l, greenhouse, div. col. 

61. Hollyhock, Finest Mixed; hardy perennial, (1) diverse 

colored, double flowered. 

62. Thibiscus, Beautiful ; hardy, annual, _— and brown. 

63. lue ; lue. 

64. Horn of Plenty ; > 

Heliotrope, Great sauetnes g h . P fal, 
lilac colored. 

Honeysuckle, French; hardy, biennial, (1) red. 

Hyacinth, French; perennial, “verse color 

Jasmine Carolina; half hardy, perennial, yellow. 

69. Larkspur, Branching; hardy, annual, div. col. 

70. Chinese; = perennial, (1) div. col 

Tl. London Pride Japan; “ scarlet. 

72. Love Grass; * annual, apetalous. 

73. Lobelia, Graceful ; tender, annual, bine, iniies 

m4. White; white, —_— 

75. aes Gautemala ; hardy, perennial, ( dark violet. 

76. Lopesia, = annual, red. 


78. Laburnum, Scotch ; hardy, ay yellow. 








79. Mimosa, Bordered, g pink. 
80, Martynia, White Flowered ; half hardy, — 
SL. Monke lower; greenhouse, perennial, scar} 

82. Musk a 


lant; 
= Marvel of Pera: hardy, annual, diverse col. 
84 Marigold, New Pigmy ; hardy, annual, brown. 





* Annual -lasting only one year. 
+ Biennial —Insting two Dp Btenstat and p>reania’s, marked thus: 


(1), flower the Ce ee 5 ee 
Apetalons — without petal». 
§ Piteeaial a 





Ts ing Glory, Scarlet; hardy, 
wening Snr Teepe tes 


annual. 





St, Oleand 


rdy, annual. 
rose col. 


“ Pimpernel, eer: hea raqen. 0 "biennial, scarlet. 
90. Periwink’ me ercing 
91, Prim : — ering; hardy, y, pereanial, 7 yellow. 


92. 

93, Pink, Double e Chie: (8) i—) e annual, div. col. 
% *“ Violet China; ( « dark 
%. “ Imperial ; (2) (@ banly, bey a) at div. col. 

96. Sweet Wiiliam, hard ly, perenn! 

97. Slipperwort ; half hardy, perenn’ et FH 


- Veronica, Lindley’; 8; greenhouse, perennial, white. 


io, Violet, Sweet ; tender, peneates (1) blush po mel 
. Wall Flower, Fine Mixed ; greenhouse, per’l. div. col. 





Cuorce Garpen SEEDS BY Man hosaiing 
to promise, we ae J we er a list of the - 


eties of Garden 
to any 
following 


ich will be sent by mail, prepaid, 
pest flies in’ the United Bienen, ca receipt of the 


Prices: Single —,~ will be sent by return of mail for 


15 cta., seven pac! for $1, and forty packages for $5. 
P ob may be cont in place of ema change. 
Asparagus. Mustard. 
Purple. White or Kuglwh, 
Large White. Brown. 
Beet. Okra. 
Early Yellow Large White. 
Finest Ea:ly Blood Turnip. Short Green. 
Lotg Blood Red. \. 
White Sugar. Earl: 


Yellow Globe Mangold Wareel. 
Long 

Early White. 

Early Purple. 

Large Purple Cs 

w 


sesh 


age 
(ist early) 
Early Wakefield, do. 
Farly Sugarloaf, (ad Sa 
Early Flat Battersea, doa, 
Large French Oxheart, do. 
Large York. 
Large English Drambead. 
Large Flat Duteb, 
Comstock’s  Peemniens Flat Dutch. 
Large Berg 
Large Late — Dramhead. 
Red Dutch. for vickline. 

Kehl Rabi. 


Ca 
Early York, 


Green. 

Early Vienna. 
Cauliflower. 

Fine Early Londen. 

Large Late = 


Early Horn, 
Long Orange. 
Large White Rel¢ian. 


Celery. 
White Solid. 
New Silver Giant, Solid. 
Seymour's Superb White. 
Large Manchester Red Solid. 
Cole's a 


ress. 

Curled, or Peppergrasa, 
Broad Leaf Garden. 

Cucumber. 
Early Russian, earliest known, 
Early Frame. 
Early Cluster. 
Early White Spine. 

Plant. 

Long Purple. 
Large Purple 


ve. 
Green Carled 
Broad Leaved Batavian. 
Curled or Double. 
Myatt’s New et 


Large Seoteh, or Flag. 
Large London. 
Lettuce. 
Early Curled Sues. 
Fine Imperial Cabbage. 
Large Green Ice Head. 


The heavier ae re ia 
beans, w rn 
at mJ wy ay and forwarded as 


Indian Corn. 
Early Red Cob Sweet. 
Large Sweet, or Sagar. 
Karly White Flint. 
Smith’s Early White. 
Stowell’s Evergreen Sweet. 


E Early Me ou 
xtra vy 
Early Prince A: ‘Bort, 
Early Warwick. 

Early Frame, or Jane, 
Karly Washington. 


Biack-eyed Marrowfat 


Wer hear Large Red. 
Yellow Silver Skin. 
ite 


arsnip. 
Long a. 
Long Cayenae —— 


Cherry. 

Sweet! Mountain, or Mammoth. 
Pumpkin. 

Connecticut field, 


Myatt’s Victoria, 
Myatt's Linneeus. 
Early Short-top Long Scarlet. 
Salmon. 

Black Fall Spanish. 
Rose China Winter. 
Spinach. 

ound, or Summer. 
Pack? or Fall. 
Large Filaoders. 
Lotsace Leaved. 


uash. 
Farly Yello Bs 
Early Bash Summer 
Fall, or Winter Crockneck. 
Autumnal Marrow, or Boston. 
Lima Cocoantt. 


Tomato. 
Large } 
Smooth, or poms Red. 
Pear Shaved, or Fig. 
Large Yellow. 
Si ‘ellow. 


Loug Tankard 
ed — Datch. 
iow 
Yellow Aberdeen. of Hallock. 
Ss Tyg 
Skirving’s Li Rata-Baga. 
Watermelon. 
——-, — 
man 
lolaad. - 
Spanish. 
Seeds, such as early corn, 
by the quart or 
t, or by to 


All orders should be plainly written, and addressed, pre- 
paid, to Fowizrs anp Wex1s, 181 Nassau street, New York, 








NEW WORKS AND NEW EDI- 
TIONS, 


(Nor included in the List on pages 69, 70,) ali of 
which may be ordered and received by return of the first 
mail, at the prices annexed. The postage will be prepaid by 
the publishers. Letters, with remittances, should be pre- 
paid and directed to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
131 Nassau street, New York. 


WORKS ON WATER-CURE. 


Hypropatsic FaMiLy PHYSICIAN, an invaluable 
work, by Dr. Joz. Sazw. - - $2 50 


HypropaTsic QuaRTERLY Review ; a professional 
Magazine, to Medical Reform, ete. ; with Illustra- 
tions. Terms, a yearin advance, - - $2 00 


Warter-Cure in Curonic Diskase ; an Exposition 
of the Causes, Progress, Termination, ee. "By Dr. James 
ULLY. - ° 


Domestic PRACTICE oF Hypropatay, with fifteen 
5 oneal An | important work, By Epwarp omer 


Resutts or Hypropatay; or, Constipation, In- 
digestion, etc. With an Exposition tion of the true Nature 
and Causes of these Ailments. By Dr. Jonmnson. 87 ets. 


WORKS ON PHYSIOLOGY. 


ALCOHOL, AND THE ConsTITUTION oF Man. Illus- 
trated by » beautifully colored Chart. By Prof. E. L. 
Youmans. - Paper, 30 cts.; muslin, 62 cts. 


Tue Practica Famity Dentist, a popular Trea- 
tise on the Teeth. By D.C. Warwer,M.D. - 87 cts. 


Lectures on Lire aNnp Hearts, or the Laws and 
Means of Physical Culture. By Dr. Alcott, - 1 25 


MESMERISM. 
Lrerary or MesMerismM aND Psycnotocy. With 
suitable Illustrations. In 2 vols. of about 900 pages, $3 00 
MESMERISM IN Inpia. By the celebrated < <4 


DAILE. ° cts. 


Smapow-Lanp ; } OF, | The Seer. By Mrs. E Oumns 
Suira, = - 80 cts, 


WOMAN’S RIGHTS. 
Woman’s Ricuts Convention. Proceedings at 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Sept., 1853. 80 cts. 
Hixts on Dress aND Beauty. By Mrs. E. Oakes 
O@urm. - - = -= © 2+ = = Sets, 
Woman Aanp HER Nexgps. By Mrs. E. Cam 
Surra. oS) eS eee eS Sere 
Woman AND HER Wisues. An Easay. By ie. 
W. Hieerson. - 


INTEMPERANCE AND DIVORCE ; or, The Duty ot te 
Drunkard's Wife. Per 100, prepaid, cts, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Freeman’s Companion; or, bi. ak Guide. 
pay he sree ra tae Virine Tiber 
and ps Enguovenent. - 
REpPoRTER’S MANUAL ; Complete System of = 
nographic Reporting. 


Rationate or Crime; with Appropriate Trea 
ment, With Notes and Illustrations. 


Waat THe Sister Arts Teacu As TO inten : 


Boclety, b; 
ae 


True Basis or AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE ; an Ad- 


dress before the American by Hon. Wm. H. 
Sewamp - - : 12 cts, 
nec sem TRACTS ; a Trall, Gus, 
Fow er, and others. + fe A Per 100, prepaid, 7% 


Tosacco : ‘Tiewe Frise noe by Trall, oem, Ghew, 
Boty, Mind, and Morals, ete. Each Tock 34 pages Ime. If 15 cts, 


&< Comma of the a and Spirtinal 


ieee ae his te | 
Pridgen with pat ae 


nH 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS, PRE-PAID AND SENT BY MAIL 10 ANY POST OFFICE INTHE UNITED STATES. 











A LIST OF WORKS, BY FOWLERS AND WELLS, N. Y- 


In onpER to accommodate “The People” residing in all parts of the United States, the Publishers will forward, by return of First 


Maun. any book named in the following List. 


of pre-payi tage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to the purchaser. 
that avout susan may be remitted. All letters should be directed as follows : 
bad 


WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


American Pureno.oaican JournaL. A Repository of Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence ; Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Education, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and to all those essive Measures which are calculated to Reform. Ele 
vate, and Improve Mankind. Tilustrated with Numerous Engravings. Quarto. Suitable 
for Binding. Circulation, 50,000. Published Monthly, at One Dollar a Year. 


Comsr’s LecrurEs ON PHRENOLOGY. BY George Combe. With an Essay 
on the Phrenological Mode of Investigation, By Boardman. Illustrated $1.25. 

These Lectnres comprise the courses delivered by Mr. Combe in the United States. They are full of 
highly valuable information on , and should be read by every student of the ecience. 
Cuart, for Recording the Various Pbrenological Developments,  Illus- 

trated with Engravings. Designed for the use of Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 
Constitution or Man, Considered in Relation to External Objects. By 

George Combe. The only Authorized American Edition. Muslin, 87 cents. 

More than THRER HUNDRED THOUSAND Coptss of this great work have been sold, and the demand still increases, 


ConstiruTion oF Man. School Edition. With Questions. 30 cts. 
Derence or Purenotocy, Containing an Essay on the Nature and Valne 
of Phrenological Evidence ; also, A Vindication of Phrenology. By Boardman. 87 cts. 
Domestic Lire, Tooucuts on. Its Concord and Discord. By Sizer. 15 cts. 


Epvcation Comptete. Embracing Paguicts , Animal and Mental; Ap- 
ied to the Preservation and Restoration of Health of Body. and Power of Mind ;—Self- 
‘ture—Memory and Intellectual Improvement. By 0. 8. Fowler. 12mo. Complete in 

one large Volume. Muslin, $2.50. 

Se terntechie wok for en ees Fang women. Every one should read it, whe would cultivate health, 
Epucation: Founded on the Nature of Man. By Spentatn. With a 
Description of the Temperaments, Analysis ot the P! ologicai Faculties, ete. 87 cts. 

We regard this vioume as one of the most important that has been offered to the for many years. It is 
full of sound doctrine and practical wisdom.—{ Boston Medical and Surgical J 
Fammiark Lessons oN PuysioLogy snp Purenotocy ; For Children and 

Youth. Two Vols. in One. Illustrated. By Mrs, L. N. Fowler. Muslin, $1.25. 

Love anp ParentaGe; Applied to the Improvement of Offspring, including 
Important Directions and Suggestions to Lovers and the Married, concerning the Strongest 
Ties and Most Sacred and Momentous Relations of Life. By 0.S.F. 30 cts. 

Love, PARENTAGE, AND AmaTIvVENEsS. Bound in One Vol. Muslin, 75 cts. 

Mentat Scrence, Lectures on ; According to the Philosophy of Phrenology. 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. Illustrated with Engravings. Muslin, 87 cis 

Mora anp INTELLECTUAL Science ; Applied to the Elevation of Society. 
By George Combe, Robert Cox, and others. Octavo. Muslin, $2.30. 

This work contains Essays on Ph: a8 a department of yng nes erga exhibiting its varied and 
important applications to questions of social and moral philosophy, to medicine, and the arts. 
MarriaGeE: Its History and Philosophy. Fivenslegienl Bypeiiite of the 

Functions and Qualifications for happy Marriages. By L. N. Fowler. Illustrated. 75 cts. 
Memory AND INTELLECTTAL IMPROVEMENT ; Applied to Self-Education and 

Juvenile Instruction. By 0. 8. Fowler. Lllustrated, Muslin, 87 cts, 

Marrmony; or, Phrenology and Physiology Applied to the Selection of 
Congenia! Companions for Life. By O. 8S. Fowler. tavo. 30 cts, 

a Ayeets pape ye in or oa, rez}! be ar rr So Senten, No 

ParenoLocy Proven, ILLustraTeD, AND APPLIED; Accom by a 
Chart, embracing an Analysis of the Pri Mental Powers, in their Various of 
Development, the Ph produced ‘ir Combined Activity, and the Location of 
pat em ey ed ther with a View of the Moral and ical Bearing of 
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ready, Mitchell’s Dissected Map of the "United 
States, price 
Will soon be ready— 
Mitchell's Dissected Map of the Eastern States. 
“ “ “ oe — “ 


“ “ “ 


estern 
The above are made from Mitchel}’s latest Sees = 
| neatly put up in book form, and will be found to 


N. 
| structive as well as —, for the young ro -¢ 


Orders from the trade solici 
Mch.2t.ex.t. Meertam, Moors & Co., Troy, N. Y. 





Tue New Focust Syrinee, were 
Dresctions vor rts Use.—The undersigned take 
sure in offering to the public, the Hpdeoneie Profecsion, 
ane especially to families, a new and su, r InsecTING 
Insreument, with an ILLustRaizp Mawnvat, by R. 
T. Trait, M. D., giving complete directions for the em- 
pa of water injections. The price of Taz New 
ocket Syxinex is only Three Dollars and a Half, and 
may be sent by Express to vt ogee desired. All orders 
covtaining feniitenees shou! = —% id, and directed 
to Fow.exs anpd aie Clinton 1, 131 Nassau St., 
"=, .. ae 
factured to order, to 
meet iyo wants of Hydro fephoeiiane and — 
It is more convenient 
oo the kind in use, ad q wih he ite hash rs R intle 
space than a iene, while its dura. 
ble ble material will last a a life 


— Ms ‘aginal Tubes, 25 cen’ 
w Instrument may bes sent to any place desired 





Hopes anp HEtPs For THE YOUNG OF 


Born Sxxes, relating to the — of er, 
Choice of Avocation, Health, A ment, Music, Con- 
versation, Cultivation of Intellect, "Moral — 7 


Waaves, po Ne of “15 at on Mental s Beedle 


ponyridy. 3 waye of pleasantnes, and all 4 


young men and all women, 

that make the following liberal offer Sia 
ixty-two centa, a copy of the eheap edition will 

be sent by mail, portage prepaid, to any post-office in the 


United States. - 
‘ar, two eee will be sent. 

For five dollars, twelve copies. 

For ten doilars, swesteaen ee. 

And any eee site — leh 

Agents would do we every ne’ borheed, to pee 

of this book hands ee 

found tavchesble ae every ry oath satin, 
and of great service to and Teachers. 


When “7 considerable =e -. 


é 


Los 


Clinton Hall, 131 Nason Be Street, New . York, 





Mzvopzone—Gocsuan- & Barp- 
wrn’s New Invextion.—Parent 
with TWo BANKS OF KEYS; ‘ae aaly iy thing a ot the bind 
in the country; having Two PLES, SWELL, 
DRAW-sTors, &c. A sweet and 
nounced by organ’ 
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™Ofiice hours from 10 A.M, to P.M, 
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excellent« 
ble clreuletion, aad to pinto 1b 
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' L, Brexuzy; Medical 


pa! 

New York : mane ‘xp Wiis, Clin- } 
ton 131 Naesan Street. Boston: 142 W: 
Street. Philadelphia: 231 Arch Street. 

So are blishers to 


ee 


Frest, Best anp CuEarest!!! 
New York Weerxtr Sun, established 

first dollara-year weekly newspaper evei published, 
pa of all poliucal bmg Ay and ae ne 


tories BON- MOTs, 
reports of renin, Pr Ay St Markets, Recipes, 
and Deaths, ete., ite title to the appellation 
| of The Newspaper to be had for the same mone is 
upquesticnable, w the rate at which it is furn 
demonstrates it to be, a Se eneeny by 
[aaees cheapest peges in Go ws ww 
mn enclosing 
LT tte is rT. vit bis name and = 
name of the nearest Post 
| State where he resides, and directing \ to bn dey 8 
a Sun Office, New York.” 
Sun to any place in the 


stage on the Weekly 
geste wanes York, is only thirteen cents = year, pay- 


able Tw! (34 cents) in advance. YY place ow 
of the State, but m any of the United "alaten, the 

age is twenty-six cents a year, payable quarterly 
, 604 cents) in advance 

Tene—Parancs m™ Apvanes, 

| For a single copy, one year, ec e ec oe C100 
Club of 6 “ee ew eee o* 5 00 
Clud of 13 copies, eee eee eee 10 00 
Club of 20 copies, . . . + « oe ee e 100 


All subscriptions should be on by mail (post-paid) 
directed to the Publisher. 
No anaes agents are employed. 


s copies sent gratis when desired. 
oi Moss = 8. Buacn, Publisher, 
Corner of Nassau and Fulton Streets, 
Feb 3t New York City. 





New Yor« Datty Sun.—This popu- 
lar paper, read by upwards of Two Hundred Thousand 
— daily, is mailed to Country Subscribers in season 

the early — at €4 per year, or §: per quarter, pay- 


71 





Trabel. 





Hupson River Rariroap. — Trains 
leave Chambers Street daily for Albany and Troy. 
ae nat etter Menteg, Des. 6, 10m, the Trains will ran 


Exrarrss Tram—t a. in four - 
= nee pis mm hours, con. 


Man Seta Through Way Trains, 12 ». 
and 3 P.M. 


Express Trame— 5 P. ». 
6r.™. 


Accommodation Train at 


For Tanrytoww—At 10} P. us. 


For Poveuiemen—Wey a at 7.10 
4. M. and 47. ™. from Chambers Street; and Way, 
Shambers 


eee Femanger Toain ah 30 a. nee 


For Pexexsxirt—At 5)¢ P. 


Pp =a © ghkeepsie Trains 
stop sp os oll the Wey ban Sts “a 


P. re taken at Canal, 
13th and Slat Streeta, "Chaney > Cumeeeen, 


Sunpay Mam Trams—At 3.40 P.™. from Canal 
Street for Albany, stopping at all Way Stations, 


Epmunp Frencn, Superintendent, 





New York anp New Haven Rart- 
pated Winter Arrangement, commencing Jan. 2, 





eole in advan: 
* posTAcE ON THE SUN. 


To any Post Office in the State of New York, 78 cents | 


| 


r nm able quarteriy (19}¢ cente) in advance. 
| Per, 3 ‘ost Office out of the state of New York, but | 
within’ the United States, $1 56 cents per year, pay ‘able | 


quarterly (39 cents) in advance. 
Moszs S. Bxacu, Publisher 
Sole Pro: prewar of the Sun Establishment, 
Corner of Nassau Fulton Streets, 
Feb 3t New York 


| 
| 
A New Maenero- Evecrxic Macuine | 
Improvev.—The Inventor and Manvfacturer presents | 
this machine to the public, with the assurance that it is | 
better adapted to their needs than any heretofore offered. 
Its construction and arrangement are Upon scientific and | 
ct it far superior for me- 
Siciel’ purposes to any other now ‘a use, while its chemi- | 
powers are unsu: ke all others, itrequires | 
DO LIQUIDS, ACIDS, elcome any kind, to create the 
magnetic current; is always ready for use ; is poety 
simple, and not liable to get out of order. 
chine is encased in a box of a sa ‘a 
be sent express to any place desire op 
- a eo should ~4 addressed to Fowumns aNd 
a Speen pastes 131 Nassau street, N. Y. 
Meh. b. tf. 


Eciectic Mgwcan INSTITUTE, Cin- 
cinnati, Obio.—The Srrine Session of this Medical — 
lege will commence on the first Monday of March, 
and continue fourteen weeks, with the following Fy De ow 
Prof. of Anatomy, Wa. Sun woon; Physiology snd In- 
stitutes, J. R. Buchanan; Materia Medica, etc., 8. W. 
Practice, ete., KR. S. Newrox ; Ob- 
, ete, Z. Free y; 











Btetrics, eic., Joun an Surge’ 
Chemistry, ete. J. W. Horr. The course will be full | 
and complete in each ‘department, and Rae ag vee 
tical —— not usual pa in Medic 
Behools  Getetons of th he schoo! are liberal and 
—- a and much ra its instraction is original. 
The Institute bas been the en and most successful 
jeal School ever established in poe es and its 
_——_ bave recently adopted the I measure 
dispensing with ail fees except the caleaetion fee, 
— is $20, and uation fee, which is $20. A 
ree of Clinical Instruction will also be given in ~ 


Clinical a the fee for which Spe Sy ) 
Graduate te, gag schools ted by a ma- 
trieulation fee of $10. 


tudents, on arriving in the ci , will cal! at the cffice 
of Prof. R, 8. NewrTon, on Sevent ’ street, between Vine 
and Race. 
The Fatt Sxsstoy will commence on the first Monday 
in November, 1854.—J. R. Bucuanan, M. > wn 
ch. 


S. Arrave’s Home Magazine 
double column octavo “¥ 


wings, all for $1 25, in 
in the World. No 





in the 


= oat Send for Spocknen Members. They will be fur- 
og year; 4 
5 B15; oad son ease up of clu 
raur & Co. 
Feb. 2t be 107 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Trarys From New York ror New Haven.—Ac- 
com.—At 7 and 11.30 a.m. ; and 4.10 P.M, 

Express. —At84.m;3and4r.m. The 8, ™. train 
stops at Stamford and bridgeport ; the 3 P.M. at + Stam- 
ord, Norwalk and Bridgeport; the 4 Pr... train at Stam- 
or ridgeport, 

For Port Cussrer anp Barwerrort.—Srxciat Ac- 
CoMMODATTION 1 RAINS,—At 9.15 4M. and 6.15 p.m. for 
Port Chester ; at 5 p.m. for Bridgeport. 

For Boston, via HartvorD, SpRinerrELp any Won- 
crster.—Expuess,—At 8 a.m. and 4pPr,m, Dine and 
sup at Springfield. 

For Connecticut River, Vermont Rattroans, AND 
oo -—-At 8 4.™m. Dine at Spring- 

ei 

For Accommopation Traw or tas New Haven 
Hartrorp, anv Srriverigiy R. R.—At 11.30 a. m, 

For Cana R. R.—At 8 and 11,30 a. m. 

For New Haven anp New Lonpon R. R.—Exrress. 

—At 8 4.™ to New London, Norwich, Stonington and 
Providence, and 8 P. M. to New London only. 

For Hovsartonic anv Naveatuck R. R.—Express, 
—ALS8 a. M, and 3 P.M. 

For Daxzuny anv Nonwatx R, R.—Accom.—At’ 

| 4. M., and Express at 3 p.m. 

Trams to New Yorx. From New Havew.—ac 
com.—At 5.30, 6.45, and 9.35 a. M., and 4 P.M. 

Express —At 1.10 and 9.25 Pp. m. 

Fuom Norwatx anv Fort Cugsren.—Sprctas Ac- 
com. trains from Norwalk.—At 64. m. ; from Port Ches- 
ter at 5.30 a, M. and 3.50 P. m. 

See a bill of Advertisement at the Station Houses 
and Hi 

Vice Pres’t. and Supt.’s Office, No, 37 Canal Street? 
New York. Ass’t. Supt.’s Office, Station House, New 

ven. Febit 





Marcu, 1854.— American Ratt- 
way Gutps for "this month contains, in addition to its 
“postzp” Timm TaBuzs of all ‘Marge: - — U. 8., 
a New and complete Ramway — 


for this work at great expense, and edly the 
LATEST, bens corrected = todate, A } L pages of ad- 
vertisements inserted ; and, considering ite extensive 


circulation aan lenses | Montury Eprtions, no better 
medium exists. Price, $7 = hundred; 19 1-2 cts. 
single copy. Send in your orders to 


“Danneen & 
Feb. It. No.9 Spruce Pras N. oy. 





Lire, Hears, Happiness.—Tue I1- 
LUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL—A repository of 
Science, Eeatitien, one tty 4 General Literature, 
News, Mech , the Natural 
Sciences, and all those pe movements caleulat- 
ed to reform and elevate mankind, Published at $1 per 
year, in advance, by Fowiens anp Waits, New York. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL AND HERALD 
OF REFORMS—A popular Family Journal, devoted to 
Hydropathy, Physiolegy, with Anatomical Engravings, 
illustrating the human system, with familiar instruction 
to learners. It is emphatically a guide to health and 








United Staite bao been ore more gene! 
commended by the Press than the 
“ Home Maeazine. 
of fe = 

es Advance, $2 8 aopion, one year, 

19 do. 

or The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady's Book 
sent one year 1or $3 60. Address, post-paid, 
T.S. Aw 

Warexs GkeaT Musica, bsras- 
LISUMENT. Poy ba aes poor de in Musical In- 
cTvated an bold and 





is os supplied with a 
of these i 





and from 
‘selections can be made on terms both satisfactory 


van! Astentive ts every visitor who ma 
faces kins with a call, it ie not at all oy — par z 
business ehould flourish ; valerate all who wish to 
be ‘and fairly dealt with in the purchase of 
either a Piano or # Melodeon, to call and test the qua- 
lity of these on ssl. t his establishment, Raay ost 
an act to a great number, and so we 
it, that Horace Warens will receive tein 
month y instalments from those who d desire conve- 
nience. This is certainly better then hiring on Soeire: 


i Terms, $1 a year. 


on) 7 


THE HYDROPATHIC QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
Anew 


witeny, ot0.3 Reports of Remarkable Casee in General 
Practice, Criticisms on the Theory and Practice of the 
various Opposing Systems of Medical Science; Reports 
of the Progress of Health Reform in all ite Aspects, ete, 
ete., with appropriate illus‘rations. Each number con- 
tains from 190 to 200 octavo pages, at Two Dottars « 


year, 

Address Fow' ers axp Wats, Cl'nton Hall, No, 131 
Nasssu st., New York. 

AGEN s aro CaNVAs:ERS WAYTED in every county, 





ment. i 34 




















OLD CLINTON HALL. 


Asovut twenty-four years ago, Clinton Hall was 
built on the corner of Beekman and Nassau 
streets, New York, for the accommodation of the 
Mercantile Library Association. Besides the 
large lecture-room, the Association have occu- 
pied most of the upper part of the building, while 
the lower portion has been used for Bookstores, 
Insurance Offices, Banks, and the Phrenological 
Cabinet. 


The Library Association have increased the 
number of volumes from five to fifty thousand, 
and their number of patrons from a few hundred 
to as many thousands ; until, indeed, they have 
been compelled to obtain “more room.” They 
are, therefore, about to remove to a new building, 
erected for their use, at Astor Place—a mile and 
a half above their present location. Old Clinton 
Hall is to be taken down, and new marble stores 
put up in its place. 

Tae PHRenoiocicaL Capret and Pusiication 
Orrice will be removed to the more spacious 
and commodious store, No. 308 Broadway, be- 
tween Duane and Pear! streets, opposite the New 











York Hospital, two blocks above the City Hall 
Park. We expect to move into our new quarters 
early in April. We shall then be able to exhibit 
to much better advantage our large collection of 
those rare specimens of human and animal relics, 
gathered from all parts of the world. The Cabi- 
net will, as heretofore, remain open and FREE to 
visitors, at all hours, day and evening. 


Tue Journat Orrice will be removed, at the 
same time, to the same store, 308 Broadway, where 
all letters may be directed, after the 10th of April 
next. Until then, as now, 131 Nassau street. All 
letters will reach us, however, if directed as fol- 
lows: Fow ers anp Wetts, New York. 


—_-+—- 


Tue CaLirornta Farmer, a Weekly Quarto Sheet, 
published in San Francisco by Jonn F. Monrsr, at $8 a 
year. 


This is an excellent specimen of printing, almost equal to 
any thing done on the Atlantic shore. Devoted to the agri- 
cultural interests of that State, it cannot fail to aid materially 
the development of her vast resources. We wish the Cali- 
Jornia Farmer the best success, 











UNIVERSAL TIME. 


Tue index points to 12 M. on the dial of the City Hall 
clock, as we commence writing this paragraph. It would 
not occur to us, perhaps, if the above beautiful design were 
not before us, that our antipodes, the swarthy Celestials of 
the great city of Pekin, are just now wrapped in the slum- 
bers of midnight. We are emphatically a “fast” people; 
but the slow Chinamen are quite ahead of us in point of 
time, having reached 12h. 42m. to-morrow morniny ! 
Our working-men are now eating their dinners, while those 
of St Petersburg are taking their evening meal, the clocks 
of that imperial city indicating the hour of 7P.M. The 
clocks of Vienna are just six hours faster than ours. In 
Paris it is now 5h.5m. P.M. At all places east of New 
York, of course, the time is more or less faster. The differ- 
ence between this city and Boston is about twelve minutes 
and a half. All places to the westward of us have slower 
time. At Charleston it still lacks about twenty-three minutes 
ofnoon. AtSan Francisco the business day has hardly com- 
menced, the timepieces there indicating 8h. 45m. A.M. A 
telegraphic message sent from New York, at 12 M., would 
reach the metropolis of California at a quarter before nine 
in the morning ! 

Our young readers who are studying geography and astro- 
nomy will find’ it a pleasant and useful recreation to trace 
out, with amap of the world before them, the interesting 
facts which this “Clock of All Nations” reveals and sug- 
gests, making an application of them to other places of differ- 
ent longitadinal situations. 

Our engraving represents a design for an electrical clock, 
by Messrs. Squire & Landers, manufacturing and importing 
jewellers and watchmakers, of this city, to whom we are 
indebted for its use. Our friends who may require any thing 
in their line of business, will do well to remember their 
number—97 Fulton street, New York. 
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